4) cents a copy 
4, a year 


HEN you have left a hundred or more miles 
behind you and arrive in a strange city, what re- 
ception is awaiting you? 


Will your hotel be impersonal and uninviting—or will 
it receive you in a genuine spirit of hospitality? 


There are a-score or so ot cities in_this country and 
Canada which you can enter with a feeling of confi- 
dence—the sure anticipation of comfort, rest and de- 
licious food at the end of your trip. 


They are listed here—hotels you will be reluctant to 
leave, and anxious to visit again. Here you will find 
comfort and luxury without extravagance. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon and we will send you 
our Tour Booklet, which will be of assistance to you 
in planning your motor route to best advantage. 


It takes only a moment to clip and mail the coupon; 
and it may result in adding many fold to your vaca- 
tion’s enjoyment. 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


of AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th Street, New York 


OF AMERICA 
“We talnark. of Hpi 


co ee 
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THE BANCROFT 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
THE TEN EYCK 
Albany, New York 

HOTEL UTICA 
Utica, New York 
THE ONONDAGA 
Syracuse, New York 
THE SENECA 
Rochester, New York 
HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Rochester, New York 
THE ROBERT TREAT 
Newark, New Jersey 
THE STACY-TRENT 
Trenton, New Jersey 
THE PENN-HARRIS 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
THE LAWRENCE 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
THE PORTAGE 
Akron, Ohio 
THE DURANT 
Flint, Michigan 

THE MOUNT ROYAL 
Montreal, Canada 

KING EDWARD HOTEL 
Toronto, Canada 

ROYAL CONNAUGHT 

Hamilton, Canada 
PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL 
Windsor, Canada 


THE CLIFTON 
Niagara Falls, Canada 


Building 
THE ROOSEVELT 
New York City, N. Y. 
THE OLYMPIC 
Seattle, Washington 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


THE NIAGARA 
Niagara Falls, New York 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of AMERICA 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your Automobile Tour Booklet. It is 
understood that this does not put me under the least ob- 
ligation to you. 


Name 
Address 


—— 
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extremely comfortable for Golfing, Fishing, 


In 


Letters of Credit and 
Travel Checks 


assure to the traveler abroad prompt avail- 
ability of funds, courteous attention, and the 
maximum of safety. 


For traveling in this country. 


K.N. & K. 
Travel Checks 


afford all the conveniences of cash but none 
of its disadvantages. If not countersigned 
they may be replaced if lost. 


Obtainable at thousands of banks throughout 
the country or direct from 


Knauth,Nachod & Kuhne 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
New York 


ORIGINATORS 
“PLUS - FOURS” 


Originated by us some twenty 
years ago, the design of these 
Knickers is peculiarly our own, and 
the secret of their perfect hang and 
balance our most treasured posses- 
Sion. 


Sporting and workmanlike in ap- 
pearance, their great charm lies 
also in their delightful freedom, 
and though ease was the primary 
object of their voluminous design, 
the resulting lines are distin- 
guished and becoming. They make 
an irresistible appeal to the Eng- 
lish gentleman whose inherent love 
of freedom does not exclude due re- 
gard to his personal appearance. 


The “FIELD” writes: 


9 & Son have made us a pair of 
their “Plus Four” Knickers. After submit- 
ting them to a severe test, we find they are 


Shooting and Walking, keeping their shape 
remarkably after hard exercises in 


weather. We can. cordially recommend 
them to all readers.’”’ 


Patterns and Measurement Form Free 


WEST & SON LTD. 


FIELD HOUSE 


152 NEW BOND STREET LONDON, W. I. 
Phone: Mayfair 876. Teles: Wescanad, Wesdo, London 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Mi 


There is tremendous satisfaction 
in getting away from the usual 
daily routine—in visiting places 
famed for their natural beauties, 
or made historic by the lives of 
native sons or daughters of world 
renown. 


All this brings health and relaxa- 
tion [F— 


ahere- are, two, tse he first 
has to do with “things at home.” 
Will your home and its contents 
be secure? Will your business af- 
fairs be conducted trustworthily 
in your absence? 


The second is—yourself. If you 
are involved in an accident while 
away, and possibly disabled for a 
considerable period of time, will 
there be a business income if your 
disability is prolonged ? 


Worries of this kind will mar your 
vacation, unless you put your mind 
at ease. 


And you can! 


Insurance will protect you from 
loss of valuables in your home; it 
will cover losses due to an em- 
ployee’s dishonest handling of 
your business funds. There is an 
especially fine Hartford policy 
which assures a business income, 
in case of disability, to profes- 
sional men—bankers, lawyers, ex- 
ecutives in all businesses—men 
like yourself. 


Before you travel, get this Hartford 
story from our nearest representative— 
or write us direct. Be assured of a trip 
of entire enjoyment and relaxation. 


Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company 


Writing All Casualty Lines and All 
Forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


HARTFORD CONN. 
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Published monthly by 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Inc. 

PUBLICATION OFFICE: Scranton, Penna. Executive, Editorial and Circulation Offices, 
7 West 16th Street, New York City: 35 cents per copy, $4.00 per year. For foreign postage 
add $1.00; Canadian 50 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter March 5, 1923, at the post office at Scranton, Pa., under 
the Act of March 3, 1879, and copyrighted 1922 by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incor- 
porated. 

Change of address: Change of address must be received prior to the 10th of the month 
to affect the forthcoming magazine. Both old and new addresses must be given. 

TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss of manuscripts or photographs 
submitted for publication, although due care will be taken to insure their safety. Full 
postage should always be sent for the return of unavailable material. 
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Ball 
Ball 


SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS—Fiji, Samoa and Tahiti— 

romantic and primitive, never before visited on a cruise, \s 
usually accessible only with great effort and much broken 
travel —have been included in the RAYMOND-WHIT- 
COMB ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE for 1924. Travel- 
ers will appreciate that this is an extraordinary accom- 
plishment, Added to this significant voyage are visits to 
such standard Far East lands as Egypt, India, Burma, 
Java, the Philippines, China, Japan, Ete. {We have re- 
chartered the “Resolute,” just back from our 1923 Round 
the World Cruise. With her luxurious appointments, 
equipment and cuisine, she is the perfect cruise-ship. The 
value of sailing with officers and a crew who know the .- 
Round the World “ropes” is obvious. {The cruise will sail 
“Eastbound” from New York, January 19, 1924, reaching 
Egypt, India and Japan “in Season.” 127 days. $1650 
and upward. Limited to 450 passengers. Complete details 
furnished on request. 


The “Reliance”’—sister-ship of the “Resolute’—is re- 
chartered for our 8rd Annual Cruise to the Mediterranean 
and Egypt, sailing February 9, 1924. 2 months. $850 and 
upward. Limited to 450 passengers. Details on request. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
225 Fifth 1388 Walnut 112 South 657 Market 515 Title Ins. 
Ave. Street Dearborn St. Street Building 


Executive Offices, Beacon St. at Park, Boston 


FRANCE 
(Cherbourg) 
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Europe 


UXURIOUSNESS is most 
happily combined with a 
delightful homelike atmos- 
phere in the public rooms of 
the “O” steamers. The big 
halls are broken up into sev- 
eral connecting saloons, creat- 
ing charming cozy corners, 
where groups of friends may 
converse in semi - seclusion. 


The tastefulness in decorations and furnishings also contributes 
to the restful air of the rooms, and gives that refinement to the 
surroundings so distinctive of ‘“The Comfort Route”’. 


ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Southampton) (Hamburg) 


“The Comfort Route’’ 


ROYAL 


26 Broadway, New York 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


607 Boylston Street, Boston 


117 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
Detroit, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Toronto, Halifax 


In writing to advertisers, please mention Travei 


In One Great Service 


MAJESTIC— 
the World’s 
Largest Ship 


ENGLAND IRELAND FRANCE BELGIUM GERMANY ITALY 


PERATIONS extending over more than 
50 years have witnessed the sound de- 
Travelers to London who are interested in English Ant'que velopment and sure growth of our famous 
Furniture, quaint old Needlework Pictures and Tapestries, lines to their present commanding position 


Old China, Glass and Curios, should put this store on their 5 $ 
list of places to be visited. in the North-Atlantic passenger trade. 


A Veritable Commercial Museum : 6 A Sap 
In the Modern Furniture Section we offer you the choicest Headed by the world s largest ship M. ajestic, 
Reproductions of Antique Designs in Furniture, made in our the Homeric, Olympic, the palatial new 
own workshops with all the skill and care of the Originals. Belgen land and the famous Big Four of our 


These are not Factory Productions, but highest grade hand- 


made goods. No catalogs. Liverpool service, our fleets include 14 of 


OUR SYSTEM OF BUSINESS the finest cabin liners, and in all 117 ships. 
Everything is ticketed with the description and price in plain Accommodations to suit every purse and taste still 
figures. There is no room for mistakes. Since we canrot available for summer sailings. Cabin rate $115 up. 
- deliver the goods to your door, we give a cash discount of 59 INotinalicn se iay wour require monic we can 
to all overseas buyers. Packing and freight charges are at amech GicHie Callan iaauine foe details. 


your expense. Our New York Shipping Agents will attend 
to the Customs details. 


GILL & REIGATE 


73-77, OXFORD ST, & 7. ‘SOHO SQ, LONDON, W.L 


WHITE STAR LINE 


AMERICAN LINE \. 4 RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 


Fas 


ALELgeet 


BRETTON WOODS 
White Mountains, N. H. 
Famous for Golf—2 Courses, 27 Holes 


Jewelers & Silversmiths 
2 to H. M. King Geo. V. 


ISITORS to 


LONDON are 
cordially invited 


to visit the Com- 
pany’s. Show- 
rooms and inspect 
their collection of 
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Gem Jewellery 
Gold and Silver 


Pr 


is Presentation = 

H Plate i 

2 Kettle and Stand on Tray TS ae : THE MOUNT WASHINGTON 
KH Geo. 11,1733 CO. Harver. Old Sheffield ; Open July 7—Closes Middle of October 

| a ns iH Starting tee at the end of the hotel. 

: ! The locker rooms, shower baths and the 


swimming-pool at same end of hotel. 
TRAP SHOOTING 
Stock Broker’s Office, Direct N. Y. Wire 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT 


Open June 27—Closes October 1 
Starting tee in front of Hotel. 18-hole course 6230 yards. 
C. J. ROOT, Manager 


For Information, Rates, E'tc., Address Hotels 


oto ar oro 


The 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company LE 
Only Address. No Branches. 
112 Regent Street. London, England 


Si aewinowian 


wigpwieal 
com aee come 
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IN THE OLDEST CITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The streets of Cuzco, the ancient Inca capital that is perched eleven thousand feet above the sea amid the Andean summits and protected by 
a ring of peaks, present a panorama to which color and antiquity lend their charms. Bathed in brilliant sunlight, Indians in ponchos and 
shawls, graceful llamas and sturdy mules, chola women in their quaint flat hats, and ragged urchins in which some trace of Inca blood lingers, 
move along the grooves of their daily life through streets that are bordered by balconied houses in the Spanish style and by still older build- 
ings of massive stone that remain as monuments to the art and skill of Peruvian builders. 
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Beet RUE CITY OF THE HOLY FAITH OF SAINT 


FRANCIS 


Santa Fe, in the Heart of the New Mexican Desert—The Old Town of Kit Carson 
and the Prairie Traders—Under the Flags of Spain and Mexico—The Great 


Pueblo Revolt of 1t680—Men Who 
By EarLe 


Made History and Historic Ground 


R. Forrest 


THE MEXICAN QUARTER OF SANTA FE 


In the old Mexican quarter of Santa Fe, the visitor may judge what was the appearance of the whole city before the plan of 

constructing all new buildings in the Spanish Mission style was adopted. This old quarter is suffering a gradual delapidation, 

and the new city is aking inroads upon it; on its fringe has been erected the Scottish Rite Cathedral, one of the most beau- 

tiful buildings in the city, which, departing from the prevailing style of architecture is modeled after the Alhambra in Spain. 

But the Mexican life still runs lazily along the same paths that it has followed for generations, and in the quarter one finds old 
: Santa Fe surviving. 


URIED in the heart of the New Mexican desert is a modern, 
ancient city as old as the oldest civilization in America. It 
is shut off from the outside world, on the eastern side, by majes- 
tic, snow-capped mountains, which contrast strangely with the 
burned-out sagebrush lands that extend west for many miles to 
the banks of the Rio Grande; and to the north and south, beyond 
the range of the eyes of man, are the same arid waste$ with only 
a bare, forbidding mesa here and there to relieve the monotony. 
It is a strange place for a city; yet nations have contested its 
possession for centuries. Long before Coronado set out in search 
of the mythical Cibola with its streets of gold and houses studded 
with precious gems, this desert city was the capital of the an- 
cients ; and today it is the governmental seat of the youngest and 
oldest: state in the Union. This is Santa Fe, the most historic, 
the most picturesque city in all America. 

More changes have taken place in Santa Fe during the past 
sixteen years than in all the centuries of its previous existence, 
and it looks little like the sleepy, old Mexican village, imbued 
with the spirit of “manana,” that I first saw years ago. 

The old adobe town of the past has been transformed into a 
modern city during the past ten years. Most of the old build- 
ings that formerly surrounded the plaza have been replaced with 
new structures; and the ancient Palace has been remodeled so 


Ly. 


that the traveler now sees it as it appeared in the Spanish days 
over two hundred years ago. The old Exchange Hotel, a famous 
hostelry of the trail days, has disappeared, and one of the finest 
hotels in the whole Southwest has been erected on the site. Near 
the old Spanish Garita, in the heart of what was the most dilapi- 
dated section of the Mexican quarter a few short years ago, a 
beautiful Scottish Rites cathedral has just been completed by the 
Masonic fraternity. But in spite of all these changes the air of 
ancient romance still clings to this collection of adobe huts, old 
churches and the more substantial structures of modern civiliza- 
tion, all standing side by side, a mixture of old Spain and modern 
America; for it is still Santa Fe. 

The trip over the branch road from Lamy junction, a sleepy, 
little Mexican hamlet on the main line of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
is an experience that will be remembered after the luxuriant 
overland trains. The coaches rock from side to side as the engine 
wheezes and puffs its way up the steep grade, around the spur 
of the desert mountains that mark the end of the Sangre de 
Christo range, and then down the other side to the little station 
at the end of the line, where ancient buses meet all trains. But 
even these time-honored conveyances are now being replaced by 
automobiles, and soon they will be among the traditions of the 
past. : 


6) 


A NKW TYPE OF 
HOTEL, 


In 1921 the historic 
IMixchange TLotel 
was razed to make 
a place for Santa 
res new commu 
nity hotel, La Kon 
da, on the right, 
This is one of the 
finest hotels in the 
Southwest and was 
erected by public 
subscription at oa 
cost of $200,000, 


SANTA FE IN 1867 


This rare old photograph shows the point at which the Santa Fe 
trail entered the plaza, and the business center of the town as it 
appeared in 1867. 'The different points of interest are: (1) The 
Old Cathedral; (2) Stone arch of the New Cathedral; (8) Simon 
Delgado’s store and residence on the site of old Spanish Military 
Church; (4) Spiegelberg building; (5) Seligman’s store, famous 
in the trail days; (6) the old Exchange Hotel; (7) Lamy Corner, 
This photograph is reproduced by special permission of Hon. 
Benjamin M. Reed, of Santa Fe. 


More easily than in most American cities, the visitor in Santa 
Fe finds it possible to paint mental pictures of the historic past. 
After a tour of the town it is not hard to realize that this is the 
Santa Fe of Onate and De Vargas; the Santa Ie of Kit Carson 
and the old-time trappers;.the Mecca of prairie traders, and the 
most historic spot in all the West. The original Spanish name is 
La Ciudad Real de la Santa Fe de San Francisco (the True City 
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THE EXCHANGE HOTEL 


On the left is the memorable Exchange Hotel whi 
stood at the end of the famous Santa Fe trail that « 
ters the plaza just to the right of the hotel. This tra 
from Westport, Mo., stretched across eight hundre 
miles of rugged mountains and barren plains, infested | 
savage Indians, and was for many years the one rou 
from the Southwest back to the United States ar 
civilization. ‘Che Exchange was a popular stopping pla 
in the old trail days, and was the headquarters of su 
trappers and traders as Kit Carson, Lucian B. Maxwe 
and Ceran St. Vrain. 


of the Holy Faith of Saint Francis); but the centuries hav 
wrought many changes; the old name has been buried amon 
the archives of the past these many years, and today it is simp! 
Santa Te, 

It is hard for the traveler in this desert city of our own Soutl 
west to realize that he is still in the United States, and that ju: 
around the end. of the mountains is a great railroad and the ou 
side world; it is so much like a town in Spain or old Mexic 
The people, their manners and customs; the ancient adobe buil« 
ings in the architectural style that is seen south of the Ri 
Grande; the patient, heavily laden burros plodding through tt 
streets, and the picturesque Indians from nearby pueblos, a 
give that old-world touch, combined with Southwestern life, s 
dear to the wandering tourist who seeks for something differet 
from the worn out, guide book paths. 

The Spaniards were the pioneers of the Southwest. Moz 
than two hundred years before Lelande, the French trader, an 
Pursley, the American trapper, crossed the great American dese 
from the Mississippi, a band of sturdy conquistadores had cor 
up from the south and built a town. 

The Santa Fe trade, the commerce between that town and tl 
posts of the American frontier marked by the Mississippi’ an 
Missouri rivers, began in 1804, when Juan Bautista Lelande, tl 
first of the great army of prairie traders, was sent out by Williai 
Morrison, a merchant of Kaskaskia, Illinois, with a cargo ¢ 
American merchandise. Lelande reached Santa Fe in safety, an 
quickly sold his goods; but it was a long trail back to the State 
and in those days the arm of the law was far too short to reac 
across the desert to the Spanish domains in the Southwes 
Lelande decided to remain in Santa Fe; and so he appropriate 
his employer’s money, married a Spanish woman and settled 1 
the town. He never returned to the States; and history hz 
honored him with being the first of that long line of merchant 
afterwards known as the Santa Fe traders, who kept a continuot 
string of prairie schooners, laden with merchandise, crossing th 
plains to this littie adobe town in the sun-baked deserts of Ne’ 
Mexico, until the coming of the railroad so many years late 
That journey of Lelande’s was the real beginning of the “con 
merce of the prairies,” and the most historic and romantic of a 
highways—the old Santa Fe trail, which for three-quarters of 
century carried the travel of half the continent. 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


anta Fe’s beautiful new High School is built in accord- 

ace with the prevailing style of Spanish Mission archi- 

scture. ‘This uniformity of building has become a pas- 

ion with the inhabitants, and as a result of it the ancient 

outhwestern city has assumed a definiteness of charac- 
ter that it must otherwise have lacked. 


bi ties 
NEW MEXICO’S MUSEUM 


The State Museum of New Mexico, which is a replica of the 
ancient Spanish church at Acoma Pueblo, harbors a rich collec- 
tion of Indian curiosities, historical relics, and Spanish paintings. 


The next man to reach Santa Fe from the States was James 
Pursley, a native of Bardstown, Kentucky, who arrived in the 
own in June, 1805. He was a carpenter by trade, but a wanderer 
and adventurer by disposition, who went to the Rocky Moun- 
ains at an early date in search of beaver; and he was the first 
of that sturdy race of men, the American trappers, to reach 
Santa Fe. ‘ 

Colonel Zebulon Pike, the great American explorer, found 
elande and Pursley living in the town when he was carried there 
1 prisoner in 1807. Lelande die in Santa Fe, leaving a large 
family; but Pursley afterwards returned to Missouri. 

The old Spanish records state that Santa Fe was founded in 
[605 by Juan de Onate, governor of the province of New Mexico 
intil 1608. Some claim that it was first settled in 1543 by mem- 
ers of Coronado’s expedition; but unfortunately there is noth- 
ng except tradition to substantiate this, and the best authorities 
agree upon 1605. — 

Before the coming of Onate, an Indian pueblo, called Analco, 
quilt by the Tewa people, occupied the site of the present town; 
and there the native chiefs ruled with a hand no less despotic 
than that of their Spanish successors. 

In a narrow street of the old Mexican quarter stands a little- 
one-story adobe building said to be the oldest house in the United 
States. It is claimed that it was part of ancient Analco, and for 
many years this statement was accepted without question. When 
the second story was removed in 1902, because of the building’s 
dilapidated condition, and the first floor was repaired, it was dis- 
covered that the house was of Spanish construction, excepting 
about 18 inches of the foundation which was of Tewa work- 
manship; but the fact still remains that it is the oldest inhabited 
building in a civilized community in the Southwest. In 1885 
two old Indian women, who claimed to be lineal descendants of 
the original occupants, were living there. 

Across the street from this ancient structure, on what was 
once the overland trail from the Missouri River, stands old San 
Miguel Church, noted as the oldest place of worship now standing 
in the United States. It is as old as the town itself; for it was 
erected by Onate between 1605 and 1608. Its history reads like 
aromance. Built for the salvation of souls, it has been the center 
of many a bloody conflict from the first Pueblo revolt in 1680, 
down through the centuries until General Kearny entered the city 
in 1846 with his “Army of the West”; and later when the Con- 
federates captured it in 1862. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 1N SANTA FE 


The 4th of July in Santa Fe is the occasion for enthusiastic cele- 
bration on the part of Mexicans as well as Americans; and the 
gaiety of the occasion is increased by the hundreds of Indians 
who, clad in blankets, beads and bucksins, throng in from the 
nearby pueblos to dance in the streets around the plaza, 


Like all Mexican towns, Santa Fe has a plaza which is now 
one of the beauty spots of the city. Half a century ago the 
great trees that now cast welcome shade to cool the weary trav 
eler, were only saplings; the old band stand has been replaced by 
a new one, and the paling fence that enclosed the square for so 
many years has long since given way to a concrete wall, while 
monuments commemorating historical events and old pioneers 
have recently been erected. But in spite of all these changes, it is 
still the “Old Plaza.” 

Facing the plaza along one entire side, is the old Palace, the 
“Palacio del Gubernador” of Spanish times. It has seen seventy- 
six Spanish and Mexican and nineteen American governors who 
have successively ruled New Mexico, in addition to the twelve 
years of Pueblo reign, following the revolt of 1680. This old 
building was the seat of power in New Mexico until 1908, when 


INDIANS ON .PARADI 


Santa Fe shows its pride in its local history by its fondness for 
historical celebrations, in most of which the Indians play their 
part. This picture shows the Navajos parading on the 210th 


anniversary of the founding of the city. 


THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Across the street from San Miguel Church stands the oldest 
known house in this country. For many years it was thought to 
be a relic of the original pueblo, but when the second story was 
removed, it was discovered that the house was of Spanish con- 
struction save for a portion of the foundation. 


the governor’s new residence was completed. Its exact age is 
unknown; but during remodeling work recently it was discovered 
that some of the walls had been constructed by the Indians. This 
leads to the belief that it was part of the pueblo that occupied the 
site of the city when the first Spaniards came nearly four hun- 
dred years ago. The old portico, supported by square, pine pil- 
lars, which extended along the front for so many years, has been 
replaced recently by adobe and concrete columns to represent the 
original. 

This is the most historic building in the whole Southwest. It 
was there that the notorious Governor Diegolde Penaloza Briceno 
ruled so despotically from 1661 to 1664; and it was there that 
all of the Spanish captain generals, good and bad, guided the 
fortunes of a territory several times the size of many a large 
Eastern state; for old New Mexico included the present state of 
that name and Arizona. 


In those days the governor held power by authority of the 
viceroy of Mexico; but the Mexican capital was far away, across 
many miles of desert and rough mountain trails; and the gov- 
ernor in the Palace at Santa Fe was in reality a king, answerable 
to no man. The Mexican governors of later times were equally 
independent. 


All of the provincial and territorial legislative bodies that ever 
assembled in the capital, until very recent times. met in this 
ancient building. There were planned all of the wars of the 
Southwest, from the time of the Spaniards down to the Texas 
invasion of 1842, the American conquest of 1846 and the defense 
against the Confederates in 1862. 


During the days of Span- 
ish occupation one end of 
the Palace was used as a 
prison and place of execu- 
tion; and it was there that 


TRAVEL 


San Miguel Church is the oldest 
place of religious worship now 
standing in the United States, 
having been built about 1607; 
some claim as early as 1582. A 
symbol of peace on earth, it has 
been the center of many bloody 
conflicts and has been partially 
destroyed and subsequently re- 
stored. 


Colonel Zebulon Pike and 

his little band of American 

explorers were confined by order of Governor Alencaster. It 
1806, Pike was sent out by the United States government t 
explore the Louisiana purchase. .Not knowing that he had lef 
American territory, the colonel built a fort where the town 0. 
Alamosa, Colorado, now stands, and raised the Stars and Stripes 
As soon as he learned of this invasion of Spanish territory 
Governor Alencaster sent troops against the invaders, and Pik 
and his party were taken prisoners. They were held at Sant 
Fe for several months and then sent to Chihuahua, where the 
were finally released. | 


The stories told of the Spanish inquisition are no more ter 
rible than the fearful tales of death and suffering in this ancien 
structure during the Spanish and Mexican regimes. In late 
years, after the building was no longer used as a prison, Amer 
cans found locks of human hair stuffed into holes in the wall: 
and rude crosses carved in the adobe above these sepulchers c 
intolerance. 


“Ben Hur” was written in the old Palace by General Ley 
Wallace while he was governor of New Mexico; and the room i 
which this famous novel was produced is preserved and pointe 
put to the visitor. 


One of the most interesting of the old Spanish customs, whic 
is seldom heard of outside of Santa Fe, is the De Vargas prc 
cession, a religious observance held by the Catholic Church 1 
June and July of each year in memory of the great conquistador 
of New Mexico. It is scarcely mentioned in the guide book 
and is practically unknown to the traveler; but it dates back ove 
two hundred years to’the reconquest of New Mexico by Gener 
De Vargas. 


In order properly to understand this beautiful ceremony it i 
necessary to go back to the great Pueblo revolt against Spanis 
rule which swept the Southwest in August, 1680. This war wa 
the result of a great conspiracy planned by Pope, a Rio Grand 
chieftain, and every pueblo in the Southwest was involved. Sant 
Fe was attacked and for five days a desperate battle between th 
red men and white was fought. The Indians captured the tow1 
and the Spaniards made their last stand in the old Palac 
Finally, on the 16th, Governor Otermin retreated with the rem 
nants of his shattered army; and for twelve years the town wa 
under Pueblo rule. 


Then came General De Vargas, the Napoleon of the Southwes 
who set out from old Mexico in 1692 at the head of a little arm, 
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BEFORE THE RAIL- 
ROAD CAME 


- It was a stage coach such 
as this old photograph 
shows that carried pas- 
sengers over the ancient 
_ trail from Westport, Mo., 
to Santa Fe, in the days 
before the railroad. The 
costumes of the passen- 
gers and bystanders  in- 
dicate the period. 


to reconguer the lost province. He reached Santa Fe on Sep- 
tember 13th, finding the Indians entrenched in the old Palace and 
the whole town walled and fortified. De Vargas camped on a 
hill about a mile from the Palace; and an old tradition says that 
he made a vow to build a.chapel on the spot for the glorification 
of “Our Lady of the Rosary,” if he was victorious in the impend- 
ing battle. Another story is told that a small figure of the Virgin 
Mary, carried by the Spanish troops, suddenly became so heavy 
when this spot was reached that it was impossible for the entire 
army to lift it. This was taken as a good omen. The figure was 
left there and the town was captured. The popular story is that 
Santa Fe fell after a terrific battle; but as a matter of fact the 


THE GOVER- 
NOR’S PALACE 


Extending along 
one entire side of 
the plaza is the 
Palacio del Guber- 
nador, the seat of 
government in New 
Mexico until 1908, 
when the  goyer- 
nor’s mansion was 
completed. In this 
palace seventy-six 
Spanish and Mex- 
ican, and nineteen 
American gover- 
nors successively 
held the reins of 
power, and_ for 
twelve years was 
the seat of Indian 
rule. One of the 
most historic build- 
ings in the entire 
Southwest, the flags 
of four nations 
have flown over it. 
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old Spanish records of the De Vargas expedition 
show that it was surrendered peacefully. 


However, De Vargas did have to fight the In- 
dians before he gained final possession of the 
town and reconquered New Mexico. After vis- 
iting all of the pueblos he returned to El Paso 
for a company of colonists, but he failed to leave 
a guard at any of the villages. When he returned 
to Santa Fe on December 16, 1693, he found the 
Pueblos in possession of the Spanish quarters. 
De Vargas had only seventy soldiers besides his 
company of colonists. Hoping that the Indians 
would depart quietly, he camped three-quarters 
of a mile west of the old Palace. The Indians 
took their time about leaving. The weather be- 
came very cold, and smallpox broke out among 
the Spaniards. Finally, on December 28th, De 
Vargas demanded possession of the Palace and 
other buildings; but the Pueblo leaders defied 
him. That night the Spanish leader stormed the 
Palace with his little army, and after a terrific 
hattle captured the place. 


Ye, chief of Pecos pueblo, across the range to 
the east, and seventy of. his followers were cap- 


NEW SANTA FE 


The post office and Fed- 
eral building is another 
example of the architec- 
tural uniformity which 
has given Santa Fe its 
present character. 


tured. The Pecos Indians had been the instigators of the trouble, 
and they were all executed in the plaza by order of the conqueror. 
The De Vargas procession commemorates this great victory; but 
the part of the legend referring to the chanel is nure fiction, as 
that building was not really erected until 1804 or 1805. 

The beautiful Scottish Rites cathedral stands on a street that 
was once only a road in the outskirts of the old Mexican quarter. 
Nearby for many long years stood the ruins of the old Garita, 
another relic of Spanish times. The date of its erection is not 
known. Before Spain lost Mexico it was used as a fortress and 
garrison for troops, and later as the customs house where 


(Continued on page 42) 
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WHAT CHINA. THINKS OF US Wa 


Political Chaos In The Celestial Republic—New Occidental Wine 
American Missionary Effort In 
China—What The Chinese Think of American Business Methods 


By Luctan Swirt KIRTLAND 


Old Oriental Bottles—The 


mn 


(This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Kirtland on what the Orient thinks of the United States and its people. The first, in the 
June issue, was entitled “What India Thinks of Us”; the third will deal with the figure that we cut in Japanese eyes.—The Editor.) 
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TRAVE 


A STREET SCENE IN HANGCHOW 


Hangchow was once a city rich in art and luxury, and its antiquities are among the most interesting in China. 


destroyed forever. 


Then 
came the Taiping Rebellion, when West Lake ran red with the blood of thousands, and it seemed that Hangchow was 


But during the last decade, the Chinese, with very little foreign assistance. or advice, have been mak- 


ing the town over into a city of broad streets, and have introduced the conveniences of the modern world. When one 
sees the results of such efforts as this, one begins to have faith that China can save herself by selection from what the 
West has to offer. 


PORTENTOUS calm envelops the hushed, walled-in Le- 

gation Quarter of Peking. It is foreboding of the “big 
something” which is going to happen today or tomorrow. 
Every morning the press correspondents hurry about in their 
speedy rickshas, on a tour among. the diplomats, to check up 
international opinion on the big something’s health. In the midst 
of this standard regularity something symptomatic does happen, 
such as some bandit gang’s kidnapping of a few Americans. 
Then there is a crowding of the cable for a day or two. Other- 
wise the daily news coming from China continues to be about as 
arousing as an unwound alarm clock. 

Nevertheless there is something back of the inchoate specula- 
tions of the diplomats. Something has simply got to happen. 
After you live for some time juxtaposed to the Chinese wine cel- 
lar, where Western wine has been poured so disastrously into 
old bottles, the premonition of that coming “something” seizes 
you as well. However, I shall not essay to join the ranks of the 
prophets. One can only guess at what will develop from the 
chaos; but that this chaos is largely a result of the West’s ambi- 
tious, selfish, and arrogant meddling can be accepted as a non- 
theoretical reality. What the Chinese think of us for our part in 
the meddling is a quite sufficient subject to deal with, even super- 
ficially. 

Perhaps it is germane to give one reason why the daily news 
from China is so yawn provoking. Briefly, foreign news cannot 
be graphic unless there are established in the reader’s imagina- 
tion certain definite personalities who dominate the news. Kemal 


Pasha means insurgent Turkey to us; Lenine is bolshevism; revo- 
lution in India is interpreted through Mahatma Gandhi; Admiral 
Kato typifies the spirit of liberalism in Japan. Not so long ago 
when we thought of China we thought of Li Hung Chang, or 
Wu Ting Fang, or the Empress Dowager. Their rich personali- 
ties focused Chinese news and made it interesting. Today, who 
are Wu Pei Fu or Chang Tso Lin? They are superior gangsters, 
supported by mercenaries. There are a few names of younger 
politicians, of foreign education, lifted into public notice on the 
tide of the Washington Conference, such as Wellington Koo and 
Alfred Sze. But they have yet to prove whether their rise has 
significance. Sun Yat Sen, alone, has a background of accom- 
plishment against which we should be able to limn him distinctly ; 
but the fact is that his egoism and his idealism have always 
clashed so confusedly that the longer we know him the vaguer he © 
becomes. ; 

China, in her centuries of history, has had many periods of 
chaos—eras of stagnant cessation, of inertness, and of apparent 
degeneracy—but she has always finally emerged with reaffirmed 
faith in her ancient and traditional ways of conduct. 
chaos of today is of a new sort: old China has been shattered in 
her structural entity by the assaults of the West. . 

It is possible to imagine India, if freed from Western aggres- 
sion, reassuming, to the minutest details, the thraldom of the 
former order. Japan, at the other extreme, avidly chooses from 
our Western menu. China has been too thoroughly poisoned by 
the new diet to go back. Her only hope is to establish immunity 


But the © 
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This penetration of our dignity naturally can exist only where 
the races come actively in contact. These numbers are consid- 
erable, but the vast millions know us only by hearsay, and the 
farther one gets from the treaty ports the more shadowy does 
any accurate conception of the foreigner become, until one 
reaches remote regions where there exists no. conception of him 
at all. So one can speak only for a minority when one answers 
any question regarding what China thinks of us. 

My three visits to China have happened to coincide with events 
that made Americans stand particularly high in popular esteem. 
Twenty years ago, when the hectic excitement of the Boxer 
troubles was just dying away, America stood 
out as the first nation ready to forget and 
forgive. Also our announced non-grab policy 
was being accepted by the Chinese as a fact 
and not a flourish. At that time, too, the 
Japanese-Russian clash was on the near hori- 
zon and China, realizing only too woefully 
her own impotence, was hoping much from 
our friendship. 

Eleven years later China had become a 
Republic and was under the rule of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai. Discordant factions were raising 
their heads, but they were all solicitous for 
American approval. My next visit was dur- 
ing and following the Washington Confer- 
ence, and all China was more or less sub- 
stantially thankful for our good intentions. 

It may be said that we have followed with 
reasonable fidelity the tradition of disinter- 
ested friendship in international relations 
with China, and China believes in us to the 
extent that she unqtiestionably desires a con- 
tinuance of the tradition. Our treatment of 
Chinese in America—our exclusion act—has 
been accepted as a finality not worth getting 
antagonistic over. Besides, China has too 
many pressing calamities at home which de- 
mand attention. “When one is impotent to 
change something, be cheerful and patient.” 


A BUDDHIST MONK 
In China the temples of three religions 
rise amicably side by side: the shrines of 
Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. 
And many Chinese are also followers of 
Mahomet. But although Christian mis- 
sionaries have been working in China for 
generations, their converts are not numer- 
ous in proportion to the population of the 
country. 


A REPUBLICAN 


: : SOLDIER 
against the worst which we offer. “It would,” Pepe ee ara with 
hina fa 


as G. Lowes Dickinson has written, “be much — Soigiers, but few 

easier to westernize China, for good or for of them owe direct 

evil, than it would be to westernize India. allegiance to the 

The Chinese would have only to apply their . Republic. This one 

attitude to life in a new way; but the Indians _Pelones to the Be 

would have to transform theirs. The Chinese iiedacd the cap- 
are already secular, practical, matter-of-fact; ital from the  sol- 
they require, to westernize them, only a new Glens: Of cuone nee 
technique. But the Indians require a new rin re ee ee 
spirit.” 

_ There is one trite fact to remember about 

any people. Their reaction to foreigners is just the same as ours 
We define as “patriotism” our a oieal instinct to believe that all 
foreigners are benighted. Our ways must be right because they 
are our ways: it should be obvious to others that we have a tight 
corner on the virtues and are the guardians of efficiency. But 
that’s exactly what the Chinese believe on their side of the fence, 
and when you add to this universal instinct of belief the overlayer 
of ancestor worship—which adds the quality of sanctity to tradi- 
tions—you then have the ingredients for a fanatical as well as for 
a contemptuous antagonism toward the outlander. Nevertheless 
the traveler rarely suffers from intolerance. If he escapes adven- 
ture from brigand attack and similar unpleasantness of this 
chaotic time, he will probably sail away with only the happiest 
memories of a courteous people. 

Some knowledge of a Chinese dialect is an open sesame to 

unending comedy, permitting as it does the overhearing of pass- 

_ ing comments regarding foreigners and their customs. Even the 
toiling, happy-go-lucky coolies have a veritable inspiration for 
phrase-making. Their untrammeled and apt descriptive power, 


A TYPICAL SON OF: HAN 


coupled with their vaulting imagination and their rollicking ex- Industrious, peaceful, courteous, chronically cheerful, and super- 
aggeration, force one to call them the most gifted reporters in stitious, the typical Chinese is deserving of an efficient and kindly 
th ld, b if D a i political leadership; but the founding of the Republic has meant 
tert ut not the most jaccurate. on’t eavesdrop on what nothing of that sort for him. The marvel is that the sturdy quali- 
_ your gardener has to say | about you or your friends, unless your ties of the Chinese peasant have enabled him to carry on at all 
‘ dignity i 1S aii to be startled. in the midst of governmental chaos. 


“ 
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That is Chinese doctrine. If our intercourse with China had 
stopped at the point of international friendship, that would be 
one story. But our good intentions early stirred us toward in- 
trigue (active or suggested) in her domestic affairs. We may 
justly claim that we were inspired by idealistic concepts, but let 
us also recognize the fact that through sympathy and coaching, 
and by educational direction, Americans helped to bring about 
both the fall of the Manchu throne and the founding of the 
Republic. It is true that the throne, which we encouraged the 
Chinese to upset, was a degenerate one; but our passionate belief 
that China had but to take over our names for things in order to 
erect a facsimile of these United States on 
the ruins of the monarchy ought to cause us 
to assume some sense of responsibility now 
that the pretty dream has proved a horrible 
nightmare. We lent the support of our pub- 
lic approval to the bowling over of the entire 
Mandarin system. The old system was 
archaic, but so also was the civilization with 
which it went. 

Since the days of Yuan Shih-k-ai, the Re- 
public has functioned with no perceptible 
authority beyond the city walls of Peking. 
The amazing thing is not that the country 
should have degenerated into anarchy, but 
that the orderly and industrious character of 
the people should have made it possible to 
hold things together at all. Trains do run, 
most of the time ; commerce does move, some 
of the time; and the fields are tilled when- 
ever the war lords and brigands give the 


ee a 
A CHINESE IRRIGATING PUMP 
This primitive device, consisting of a crank that is geared to a 
series of paddles moving in a trough, has been constructed by 
Chinese ingenuity for the purpose of irrigating arid land. As the 
most popular course in Canton College is that in scientific agri- 


culture, it is probable that the fields of China will soon be invaded 
by the most modern farm machinery from the western world. 


chronically cheerful and pathetically hopeful peasants half a 
chance. That this semblance of order can maintain itself much 
longer is to be doubted. 

It might be debated—for the sake of thinking things over care- 
fully—that well-intentioned meddling has resulted in more 
dynamic destructiveness to China than the opium war, the seiz- 
ing of territory, and the demands for concessions. We can be 
thankful that America was not implicated in the selfish crimes, 
but we do have to answer for our part in the meddling. The 
most interesting thing that can be said of the opinion of the 
Chinese concerning us is that, with characteristic philosophy, 
they recognize that we meant well. Theyhave.not called us 


seducers or dealers in hokum, and our escape from bitter judg- 


B 


DR. WU TING FANG ~ 


This was probably the last photograph 
taken of this really great man before his 
death. It was made during a celebration 
by the Southern Republic to commemorate 
the opening of its Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and the dedication of a huge mod- 
ern building: to be used for the offices of 
the department. A few days later the 
Southern Government had collapsed, Dr. 
Sun had fied, and Dr. Wu had died—some 
say because his heart was broken by the 


spectacle of his harassed and_ chaotic 


ACTING  PRESI- 


DENT OF THE oust 

AMERICAN COL- 

LEGE AT CAN- : 3 ; 
TON ment should make us, in turn, lenient. Asa 


The institution over 
which James Henry 
presides has done 
more to win us grat- 


matter of fact, the Chinese hardly know 
themselves what has happened. They are 


remarkably lacking in political sensibility. - 


Iither this quality was left out of their 


itude and respect in 5 F 7 
P make-up, or, if they ever did possess it, 


South China than 
any other friendly 
effort which we have 
made. The college 
is conducted on the 
principle—often ig- 
nored—that the Chi- 
nese student must 
not be cut off from 
the traditions and 
culture of his own 
country. 


it to atrophy from disuse. 

The governing Mandarin caste under the 
Manchu regimé used to indulge in only as 
much politics as was absolutely necessary, 


benefits as resulted from being the least 
governed nation in the world. The places 
of the mandarins have been usurped by 
tuchuns, and super-tuchuns, who are really 
only exalted bandits with no sense of re- 
sponsibility and who exist through the force of their mercenaries. 

If the Chinese political world is in chaos, so also is the intel- 
lectual world. In a country where the classical scholar has ever 
been held in the highest esteem, he has now suddenly become an 
outcast. The old examination halls are in ruins. When one con- 
siders the absolute debacle of the old-style intellectualism, it is 
folly to say that the changes wrought by Western assault are 
merely superficial trifles. The few devotees of the old culture 


centuries of national security have allowed 


and in consequence the people enjoyed such — 


who remain look upon us (and their compatriots who have as- | 


sumed our views) with perhaps more sadness at our bumptious 
indifference to all they held so dear than with anger at the 
iconoclasm of materialistic science which wrought the ruin. A 
fact accomplished has much more weight with the Chinese than 
has ever been popularly supposed. 
During the spring of last year it did seem possible that a move- 
ment was growing toward a constructive program of resistance 
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THE BUND AT HANKOW 
Hankow, some hundreds of miles from 
the mouth of the Yangtse, is the great 
inland Treaty Port. Built almost over 
night, it will probably keep building for 
some time to come, as it is not only a 
river port, but also the natural spot of 
junction for a network of central Chi- 
nese railways that must some day be 
completed. The present international 
Bund, or water front, stretches for four 
miles and is lined by an imposing array 
of foreign buildings. The center build- 
ing in this picture is the recently com- 
pleted home of The American Banking 

Corporation. 


A GAMBLING HOUSE IN MACAO 
Macao is the stronghold of the Portu- 
guese in China, and the foreign colony 
has its periodic difficulties with the Ce- 
lestials, but these differences have no sig- 
nificance as regards China’s relations 
with other nations of the world. Macao 
was once an important city, but it is now 
famous only for its opium factory, its 
fan-tan gambling houses, and as a favor- 
ite resort of honeymooners from Hong- 
kong. : 
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AN EXAMPLE OF 
CHINESE BRIDGE- 
BUILDING 


There are few good high- 
ways in modern China 
today, but the traveler 
often comes upon the 
ruins of magnificent 
bridges and stone-paved 
roads that were built 
centuries ago. ‘The ma- 
sonry of this graceful 
bridge forms a complete 
circle, one-half of it be- 
ing hidden in the mud 
and water. It is of a 
type that is quite com- 
mon in China, 


to the disintegration resulting from the flood of Western ideas. 
It originated among the Chinese intellectuals. It is true that its 
announced platform indulged in several fallacies. Its motive 
machinery creaked from the start, but it did have the virtue that 
its campaign was not against the persons of foreigners but against 
foreign ideas destructive to China. Its charges did not spare the 
moral weaknesses in Chinese character; but those charges did 
assert that the cure must come, not from a blind acceptance of 
anything which the West offers, but through China’s evolving 
from her own civilization new and living ideals and fresh inspira- 
tion. There was also a liberal mention of the West’s having 
failed to prove, during and after the world war, that it lives by 
the gospel of peace and loving kindness which it preaches. 

This campaign soon became known as the “anti-Christian” 
movement. As its only good lay in its being pro something, and 
as it was promptly taken up emotionally by students and irre- 
sponsible elements, who interpreted it through parades, fire- 
crackers, banners, and attempts to intimidate native Christians, 
the movement soon withered and dropped out of existence. 

The truth, of course, is that whether or no we live up to the 
Christian principles which we preach, or whether China ever 
becomes Christian or not, she does need the principles of Chris- 
tianity under whatsoever name they are labeled. Which brings 
us naturally to the question: What do the Chinese think of our 
missionary efforts? 

To enter upon the controversial discussion of what results have 
been achieved in the mission field requires some temerity, but I 
shall essay a word or two. Our missionary penetration divides 
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itself roughly into two phases: the missioning of the 
worker who carries the Word and directly seeks con- 
verts; and the educational and administering work which 
has found its best expression in such institutions as the 
Canton Christian College and Yale-in-China. 

Many of the missionary pioneers led a life of strenuous 
adventure and heroic struggle. I have listened to simply- 
told tales of almost unbelievable sacrifice. The children 
of one of those pioneers told me how their father’s first 
assignment was a thousand-mile walking tour into the 
heart of unknown territory. No Chinese home would 
give him hospitality, nor would even a Chinese inn open 
its doors. He slept at night on the stone flaggings be- 
neath temple stairs along with the beggars and the lepers. 
His life was always in danger. 

Perhaps such examples of devotion would win: more 
response in any place else in the world than in China. 
For it is to be observed that the pitiless competition for 
life makes the Chinese a daily witness of so much suffer- 
ing that he is trained to pursue his way uncompassion- 
ately and unmoved. Religion has never been’ an ecstasy 
to him, nor—compared to the Hindu—can he be said to 
be particularly devotional. His religious observances are 
something in the nature of an insurance policy against 
evil here and hereafter. The Chinese convert wishes to 
be promised “good joss.” Such a temperament when 
freed from superstition reacts toward skepticism. 

Missionary compounds are now to be found in every 
province, together with schools, orphans’ homes, dis- 
pensaries, and hospitals. While conversion has pro- 
ceeded very, very slowly, it can be said, on the other 


hand, that considerable secular prestige and influence have come 


to the missionaries. The educated Chinese looks upon individual 
American missionaries as often useful and rarely undesirable 
additions to the community. Such resentment as he feels against 
them is aroused not so much by their dogmatic intrusiveness, or 
even by the, fact that they are foreigners, as by the missionary’s 
possession’ of extra-territorial privilege. 

Several of our educational institutions in China have enjoyed 
a marked success. In that country as in India, a youth veneered 
with a Western education often finds that he has achieved a 
calamity instead of a blessing—and the community sometimes 
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CELESTIAL WORSHIP 


been the expression of ecstasy; rather 

it is a system of devotion and con- 

duct whereby evil spirits may be pla- 

cated and persuaded to leave man in 

peace. These worshippers are making 

offerings to the local Joss, in front of 
the temple at Honam. 


CHUNGKING, IN WESTERN 
CHINA 


of Szechuan, fifteen hundred miles up 
the Yangtse, lies the city of Chung- 
king, which, to the superficial ob- 
server, seems to have felt no mark of 
foreign influence. But the influence 
has, nevertheless, been at work, for 
Chungking’s streets are cleaner than 
they were of old, and the city no 
longer makes its presence known for 
miles in the direction of the wind. 
The inhabitants, too, have abandoned 
their summer-time habit of going 
about with literally no clothes on at all. 
The city can now be reached, through 
gorges and terrible rapids, by spe- 
cially designed shallow steel boats of 
high power; but even with these craft 
the rapids are unnavigable during 
certain months of the year. 


suffers also. Having encountered these sad examples of un- 
moored youth, it, was a distinct revelation to visit the Canton 
Christian College and to learn how it has avoided such calamities 


in training. As,you walk across the impressive campus, a build- 


ing is pointed éut*to you with the remark that the Chinese of 
Singapore raised the money for it; next comes a building do- 
nated voluntarily by the Chinese of Java; and then another is 
shown which was built by the merchants of Canton. It is quickly 
apparent that the Chinese themselves look upon this institution 
as something other than an expression of foreign dogmatism. 

(Continued on page 40) 


The religion of the Chinese has never — 


In the heart of the remote province 
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BRIDGES 


THAT SPAN THE THAMES 


By Warp Muir 
Photographs by the Author 


LOOKING TOWARD WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE 


cA bove London Bridge the river traffic 1s lim- 
ited to small craft, so the water scene between the 
Charing Cross railway bridge, in the foreground, 
and Westminster Bridge, in the distance, is singu- 
larly uneventful when compared with the lower 
reaches of the Thames. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment rise close to one end of Westminster Bridge, 
and on the right may be seen the tower and roof 
of Westminster Abbey. 


HE Thames, at London, is spanned by fifteen bridges—not 
4 counting railway trestles—between Hammersmith and that 
part of the river known as The Pool. The majority of these 
bridges are, naturally, modern and have no architectural or his- 
torical significance. But two at least of them—London Bridge 
and Waterloo Bridge—are among the most remarkable of their 
kind in the world. 
: Accustomed as we are to such superb feats of bridge engineer- 
ing in iron as the Brooklyn Bridge, the Forth Bridge, the Niagara 
cantilever bridge, the suspension bridge at St. John’s, N. B., and 
many other magnificent examples of mathematics rather than of 
architecture, we are apt to forget that the stone structures of an 
older day were engineering problems also, and demanded _the 
diligent consideration of brains of the highest genius. John 
Rennie, the man who built Waterloo Bridge and drew up the 
designs for the present London Bridge, had extraordinary gifts. 
He built bridges that were not only unassailably sound in struc- 
ture but also beautiful enough to excite the admiration of artists. 
It is a fact often overlooked by visitors to London that Waterloo 
Bridge is actually one of the most beautiful specimens of archi- 
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tecture in Europe. It is built of granite and has nine elliptical 
arches: its total cost (including the purchase of the land occupied 
by its approaches) was £1,050,000—a stupendous sum at that 
period. Canova, the celebrated Italian sculptor whose centenary 
has just been held, declared that Waterloo Bridge was “the 
noblest bridge in the world” and was “alone worth coming from 
Rome to London to see”; and at a later date Baron Dupin, author 
of Voyages dans la Grande Bretagne, wrote of it that it was “a 
colossal monument worthy of Sesostris and the Cesars.” 
Southey, the poet, sang its praises in verse. 

Experts come from far to gaze on the gray dignity and won- 
derful stone engineering of Waterloo Bridge, but many an Ameri- 
can traveler arriving in London, from Southampton, at Waterloo 
Station, sees no more of Waterloo Bridge than a momentary 
glimpse as he crosses it in his taxicab en route for his hotel. 
This is regrettable, inasmuch as Waterloo Bridge is genuinely 
one of London’s “sights,’—for those who have eyes to see. 
And its story is worth remembering. John Rennie, like so many 
outstanding engineers of the past and present, was a Scot. He 
was the son of an East Lothian farmer and was born in 1761. 
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LONDON BRIDGE | 


Of all the Thames 
bridges,London Bridge, 
shown m the two pho- 
tographs on the left, ws 
the most interesting 
lustorically. It spans 


point as did an ancient 
Roman bridge that was | 
later replaced by a 
Saxon structure of the 
same material. These’ 
early bridges were fol- 
lowed by one of stone 
that was completed im 
the opening years of the 
13th century, and which 
stood until it was sup- 
planted im 1531 by the 
present famous span. 
Below is the new 
Southwark Bridge. 


LAMBETH 
BRIDGE 


This suspension 
bridge, marking the 
site of an ancient 
ferry, has no par-, 
ticular engineering, 
architectural or his- 
torical features of 
interest, and it is 
now no more than 
a footway; but 
from it the pedes- 
trian may obtain a 
fine view of the 
Mother of Parlia- 
ments. 
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a oring down river from London Bridge 
one gazes over the crowded waters of 
The Pool that lies between the structure on 
which one is standing and the massive 
Tower Bridge in the distance. Here the 
river is alive with craft of all kinds, dom- 
inated by ocean-going steamships that are 
sixty miles from the sea. 


He worked as a millwright ; went, later, to Edinburgh University ; 
and afterwards entered the employment of the famous James 
Watt, the reputed inventor of the steam engine. At the age of 


thirty Rennie set up in business on his own account, and there- 


after his life was crammed with an almost incredible sequence 
of activities. In the south of Scotland he built a large number 
of relatively small bridges, which still bear witness to his skill 


and the excellence of his workmanship; but he did not limit his 


engineering to bridge building: he dug canals, drained marshes, 
designed the London Docks. and other docks at Hull, Leith, 
Liverpool and Dublin. He effected great and costly improve- 
ments in the harbors at Portsmouth, Chatham and Sheerness; 
and the plans for the breakwater at Plymouth—one of the most 
remarkable breakwaters in Europe, which took thirty years in 
the building—were John Rennie’s. 

But to the non-technical mind his most glorious achievement 
is Waterloo Bridge. 

The Victoria Embankment, carrying a broad roadway and a 
double line of trains, now runs under the first arch of Waterloo 
Bridge; but the bridge was built long before the Embankment, 
when the shore now occupied by it was a mere expanse of mud- 
flats at low water. At high tide, the Thames, before the creation 
of the Embankment, was 1,326 feet wide, at this point, and the 
bridge (unlike the Westminster and Blackfriars bridges ) which 
spring from the Embankment Jevel—had to be built on the level 
of the Strand. Hence its lofty height compared with these other 
more recent bridges. 

The first stone of the bridge was laid in October, 1811. In 


June, 1817, the bridge was opened by the Prince Regent (George 


IV), in the presence of the Duke of Wellington. The original 
intention had been to call the bridge the Strand Bridge, but its 
name was altered to celebrate Wellington’s recent victory over 
‘Napoleon. nes . 

John Rennie died in 1821 and is buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral 


by the side of Sir Christopher Wren, the man who suggested 
reclaiming the muddy Thames shore by the creation of the Em- 
bankment—that noble riverside boulevard from which, now, thou- 
sands of persons daily view John Rennie’s masterpiece, Waterloo 
Bridge. 

But John Rennie had left plans for another bridge, a bridge 
even more important as an artery of traffic, though less of an 
architectural triumph, This was London Bridge, which was built 
by John Rennie’s sons, who had followed in the engineering steps 
of their father. 

Now London Bridge is also one of the “sights” whose full 
significance is occasionally missed even by people who pass quite 
close to it on their way to the Tower, the Bank of England, the 
Royal Exchange, and other renowned places of pilgrimage, 

Many persons who have studied the population statistics of 
the world’s great cities must have been moved to ask: Why is 
the greatest of all cities—London—situated just where it is, and 
not somewhere else? 

The answer to that question is absurdly simple, yet to many 
strangers may come unexpectedly. London’s location is due to 
one building—not Westminster Abbey, or any of the palaces, not 
the Tower or the Guildhall, but a building the original version of 
which was far older than any of these: London Bridge. 

Because the Thames narrows. at this point and was therefore 
bridgeable, London, already in existence in Roman times, was 
established enduringly. 

There were, of course, other geographical reasons why, sub- 
sequently, London grew larger and larger, as there are geograph- 
ical and social reasons why the world’s biggest city of the near 
future will certainly be in America and not in England at all. 
But the fact remains that, though London was old when the 
Romans arrived—old as a port and old as a place of trade (it is 
described by Tacitus, in A. D. 61, as a resort of merchants and 
shipping )—-the building of the bridge across the Thames fixed it 
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as a focus of traffic, in the same sense that the building of a 
modern railroad junction may create a focus about which 
gathers a more and more numerous population, where pre- 
viously there was no abiding population whatever. — 

The present London Bridge, it need hardly be said, is not 
the one built by the Romans. The Roman bridge was of 
wood, so was the Saxon bridge which followed it. The first 
stone bridge was begun in 1176, at the order of Henry II, 
and was finished in 1209 in the reign of King John. Pic- 
tures of this bridge may still be inspected by the curious— 
e. g., in Hogarth’s “Marriage a la Mode”—and if they are 
scarcely as reliable as photographs they nevertheless give an 
accurate and fascinating idea of the bridge’s appearance. 
Rows of quaint wooden houses lined the bridge all the way 
across, and in the middle stood a chapel dedicated to St. 


WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE 


Westminster 
Bridge spans the 
river at the powt 
where the famous 
Roman road, Wat- 
ling Street, once 
crossed the Thames 
by either ford or 
ferry. At one end 
of the bridge stands 
the clock-tower of 
the Houses af Par- 
liament which 
holds the world- 
renowned “Big 
Ben.” 


THE TOWER 
BRIDGE 


The great towers that 
support this structure 
make it the most vwm- 
pressive of all the 
Thames bridges. It 
was built, with the 
new Southwark 
Bridge, to relieve the 
traffic that grew too 
great for London 
Bridge, and it. now 
marks the lower end 
of that part of the 
river which is known 
as The Pool. This 
view was photo- 
graphed from the 
Tower Wharf. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


The architectural masterpiece of 
John Rennie, the great Scotch 
bridge-builder, which the traveler 
from Southampton crosses on his 
arrival in London. Its nine ellip- 
tical arches are of granite, and it 
has been called “the noblest bridge 
» m_the world.” 


Thomas & Becket. At each end was 
a fortified gate on the spikes of 
which were displayed—both for or- 
namental purposes and as a warn- 
ing to the indiscreet—the heads of 
traitors. 

This bridge stood until 1832; in- 
deed one of its arches is still stand- 
ing, having been rediscovered only 
the other day, to the astonishment 
of antiquaries, during the demoli- 
tion of warehouses which are to be 
replaced by modern buildings. It 
was the first stone bridge over the 
Thames—and remained the only 
structure of its kind until 1739, 
when the first (stone) Westminster * 
Bridge was built. (The present 
Westminster Bridge is iron on 
granite piers.) And this “old” 
London Bridge, whose one extant 
arch is now being reverently re- 
moved for re-erection elsewhere, 
dates from the year 1200, so it re- 
pelled the hand of time for no less 
than six centuries! Kings set out: 
over it for Crecy, Poictiers, Agin- 
court; and if traffic had not ex- 
panded so utterly beyond its ca- 
pacity it might have been kept un- 
der repair and remained in position 
until this day. As it is, even John 
Rennie’s bridge, which has super- 
seded it, is already too narrow, and 
the adjacent Tower Bridge and new 
Southwark Bridge have had to be 
constructed to relieve it. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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LONDON BEYOND THE BRIDGES 


PICADILLY CIRCUS 


Picadilly Circus is the hub of the West End, and one of 
the great traffic centers of the world: from it radiate the 
long spokes of Picadilly, Upper and Lower Regent 
Street, Shaftsbury Avenue, Coventry Street, Glasshouse 
Street, and the Haymarket. Through it pulses the life 
of shopping, theater-going London, and its crowded ac- 
tivity has resulted in a proposal that it be enlarged, 
and its central statue be removed to Leicester Square, 
not far off down Shaftsbury Avenue. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


At one end of Westminster Bridge stand the 
inassive Houses of Parliament, with a front- 
age along the Thames of more than nine hun- 
dred feet, decorated by statues of the English 
monarchs from William the Conqueror to 
Victoria. These buildings were begun in 
1840, and within one sees the chambers where 
sit the House of Commons and the House of 
Peers; the Royal Gallery, the Royal Court, 

and the Star Chamber Court. 


THE TOWER OF 
LONDON 


This mighty pile, 
begun by William 
the Conqueror on 
the site of an an- 
cient Roman fort- 
ress, and added to 
by his successors 
through the cen- 
turies, is the most 
historic building of 
all London. On the 
left is a sign that 
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marks the old exe- CORONATION STONE-CHAIR 

cution ground ‘ 
where many polit- In Westminster Abbey is the wooden chair 
ical prisoners, in- that holds. the old coronation stone on 
cluding queens, which all the kings ‘of England have been 
met their death. crowned since the stone was first brought 


from Scotland by Edward I in 1297. 


THE FIRE MONU- 
MENT 


On Fish Street Hill 
stands a monument 
which commemorates 
the ending of the 
great fire of London 
which, in 1666, de- 
stroyed 13,000 houses, 
89 churches, and laid 
the eastern half of the 
city in ruins. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


Because of the buildings that hedge it in, 
it is difficult to obtain a satisfactory view 
of the famous cathedral designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren; but from Bankside, 
across the Thames, one may see the dome, 
at least, rising majestically from the 
crowded, busy center of the “City” of 
London. This great church was thirty- 
five years in the building, although it 
was opened for divine service many years 
, before it was completed. 


ELEANOR’S CROSS 


In front of Charing Cross Station is a 
modern copy of a Gothic monument 
erected by Edward I: 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 


Early in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, Victoria Embankment was con- 
structed at enormous cost in order to re- 
claim a strip of muddy river-bank land 
from the Thames. The Embankment now 
carries a beautiful driveway and is over- 
looked by some of London’s most famous 
hotels. In the middle-distance of this pic- 
ture rises the companion obelisk to Cleo- 
patra’s Needle which stands in Central 
Park. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


In the center of this square stands the fa- 
mous monument which commemorates the 
victory of Nelson at Trafalgar, guarded at 
its base by the four great Landseer lions. 
The plinth of the column is a favorite rostrum 
for open-air speakers, and standing beneath 
it one may survey a metropolitan panorama 
which includes views of Whitehall, the be- j 
ginning of the Strand and Charing Cross, aie a ee = sia : . 
the long front-of the National Galleries, ei oe eae 3 : Rete = : 


Pall Mall, and the dome of the Coliseum 
Theatre. 


JULY, 1923 


‘luncheon—for our financial position 
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BAGGAGE EXAMINATION ON THE SPANISH FRONTIER 


(This is the first of a series of articles, to be published in Travut, describing the wanderings of two artists in Spain. 
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RANDOM ADVENTURES 
IN SPAIN 


The Sleeping Town of Medina del Campo— 

A Magnificent Feast Which Few Attended— 

Life Within The Sun-Baked Wells of Avila— 

A Memorable Hotel—Scenes From A Cafe Table 
By JAN AND Cora GorDON 


Sketches by the Authors 


Jan and Cora Gordon 


have delightfully preserved a record of their Spanish adventures in a book, “Poor Folk in Spain”—which will be published early in the au- 
tumn—from which some of the most charming chapters have been selected for publication in Travet.—The Editor.) 


F civilization were without a flaw, the happy civilized traveler 
could pass through and circumambulate a foreign country 
yet never come into closer contact with the inhabitants than that 
transmitted through a Cook’s interpreter. So that if you want 
to learn anything about a country, either you must put a sprag 


‘into the wheels of this civilization or you must let Opportunity 


do it for you. Opportunity is a very complaisant goddess; give 
her an inch and the ell at least is offered to you. She smiled 


upon us when we decided to stay the night at Irun; once more 


she smiled when the porter told us that the train to Avila left 
about eight o’clock, so we humped the two rucksacks and the 
suit-case from the inn to the station, got our trunk and hold-all 
from the baggage office and went to buy our tickets. Then we 
realized what Opportunity had been up to. The ticket clerk 
refused to give us tickets to Avila. 

“Why not?” 

“The train does not go through Avila, it goes to Madrid by the 
other branch through Segovia. The train by Avila goes at four.” 

“Where, then, does it branch off ?” 

“At Medina del Campo.” 

“Then give us tickets to Avila and we will wait at Medina del 
Campo.” 

But the authorities did not approve 
of this novel idea. It seemed that the 
through-ticket system had not become 
the custom in Spain. We must then 
take tickets to Medina or wait in Irun 
till the proper, respectable Avila train 
should go, so to the astonishment of 
the booking clerk we said: 

“All right, give us tickets to Me- 
dina.” j : 

‘I do not believe that any pleasure 
traveler had stopped at Medina before 
we did. That is the impression we re- 
ceived, both from the behavior of the 
porters at Irun and of those at Medina 
itself. 

The scenery from the railway was, 
as scenery always is, fascinating be- 
cause of one’s elevation and the scope. 
of one’s view, tiring because of its 
continuous movement. We _ passed 
through mountains worthy of Scot- 
land, very Scotch in color, and at last 
came out upon the big plain of Valla- 
dolid. 

While we were streaming across this 
and the mountains were fading slowly 
into a distant blue the luncheon-car 
waiter announced his joyful news. 
We had heard that living in Spain was 
going to be dear, so, with some trepi- 
dation, we decided to take that train 


did not encourage extravagance. Yet 
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A TRAVELING RESERVOIR 
In Spain the water bottle is omnipresent, on 
the hips of women, in the hands of children, 
and the water vendor, whose wagon moves 
from door to door, is a well-patronized mer- 
chant. 


in spite of the need for economy luncheon called us if only as an 
experience. 

The meal cost us about three and fourpence apiece: it was a 
complicated affair of many courses—even in a Soho restaurant 
the same would have come to about ten shillings, so that the 
spirit of economy in us was cheered and inspirited. Of our fel- 
low passengers we remember nobody save a gigantic priest who 
waddled slowly along the corridors, carrying, suspended on a 
plump finger, a very small cage in which, like a medieval cap- 
tive in a “‘little ease,” was a canary almost as large as its prison. 

Medina station looked like an exaggerated cart-shed on a farm; 
two long walls and a roof of corrugated iron—there were no 
platforms, only one broad pavement along one of the walls. A 
small bookstall was against the wall and further along the pave- 
ment a booth of jewelry. This booth had glass windows and 
“Precio Fijo” (Fixed prices)—“No bargaining,” in other words . 
—was painted across the glass in white letters. 

Why Spaniards, en route, should have mad desires to purchase 
jewelry, we have not learned, but these jewelry booths are com- 
mon on Spanish stations. The jewelers seem to detest bargain- 
ing, for these words always appear on the windows. I suppose 
the fact that the purchaser of jewelry 
has got to catch a train may give him 
some occult advantage over the seller. 
One.may imagine him slamming his 
last offer down on the counter and 
sprinting off with the coveted trinket 
to the train, while the defrauded mer- 
chant is struggling with the door- 
handle of his booth—so “No Bargain- 
ing” is painted up, véry white and-very 
positive. 

As we had nine hours to wait, there 
was no need to hurry, so we allowed 
the crowd to drift out of the platform 
before we began to see about the dis- 
posal of our luggage. Stumbling about 
in Hugo Spanish we discovered that, 
owing to the receipt that had been 
given us at Irun, our big trunk would 
look after itself until claimed, but that 
there was no luggage office or other 
facility for getting rid of our smaller 
baggage. We, however, insinuated un- 
derstanding into the head of a porter, 
who thereupon led us to a door 
amongst other doors in the wall la- 
beled “Fonda.” We came into a huge 
hall. Across one end stretched a ma- 
jestic bar four feet high, of elaborately 
carved wood, upon the top of which 
‘were vases of fruits, tiers of bottles 
and glittering machines for the manu- 
facture of drink. Three long tables 
were in the room, two spread simply 
with coffee-cups. The third table 
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A WAYSIDE 
FOUNTAIN 


There is plenty 
that is picturesque 
in Spain; but it is 
the picturesqueness 
of a land in which 
people go leisurely 
and gracefully 
about their humble 
daily tasks, set 
against the shining 
background of a 
sun-flooded land, 
not the _pictur- 
esqueness of Span- 
ish romances. 


occupied the full length of the middle of the room. It seemed 
spread for some Lord Mayor’s banquet. Snowy napery was 
covered along the centre with huge cut-glass dishes, stacked with 
fruit alternated with palms flanked by champagne bottles and 
white and red wine bottles. Fully fifty places were laid, each 
place having seven or eight plates stacked upon it while the cut- 
lery sparkled on either hand. A cadaverous, unshaven waiter 
lounged about amongst this magnificence and lazily flicked at the 
flies with his napkin. 

This huge, deserted room, expectant of so many guests, made 
one think of the introduction to a fairy story: one could have sat 
the mad hatter, the dormouse and the March hare down there, 
but one could never imagine that fifty passengers could in sober 
earnestness crowd to have supper at Medina del Campo upon the 


A SUNNY CORNER IN OLD SPAIN 


“First we came to a line of little brightly colored hovels, square 
boxes, many of only one room. . .” 


THE INN-KEEPERS AT AVILA 


“One was thin-faced, dried up, but energetically capable; one 
was large and motherly, while the third had no characteristics 
whatever and was ignored by everyone.” 


same day. No, rather here was one flutter of the dying pomp 
and majesty of Spain. 
pretentious room and went from the station to look for the town. 
It was nowhere to be seen. A white road deep in dust gleamed 
beneath the afternoon sun and led away across the ochreous 
plain, but, of town, not a sign. Yet the white road was the only 
road; Medina must be somewhere, so off we walked. The plain 
was not quite flat, it flowed away in undulations which appeared 
shallow, but which proved sufficiently deep to swallow up all 
signs of Medina del Campo at the distance of a mile. 

First we came to a line of little brightly colored hovels, square 


boxes, many of only one room, then to a church, an ancient - 


Spanish-Gothic church surrounded by gloomy trees. Suddenly 
the road turned a corner and we were almost in the middle of 


We placed our bags in a corner of the ~ 
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WOMEN OF SPAIN 


“The peasants stare at strangers with an unspoilt curiosity. . 


the town. Medina was Spanish enough. Here was the plaza 
at the end of which towered a high cathedral decorated with 
color and with carving. The plaza lay broad and shining beneath 
the sunlight ; loungers sprawled in the shadows beneath the small, 
vivid green trees, and in the deep stone arcades which edged the 
open square the afternoon coffee-drinkers, clad in cool white, 
lolled at the café tables. 

In the centre of the plaza was a fountain running with water, 
and about it came and went a continual procession of women 
bearing large, white amphoras upon their hips, children carrying 
smaller drinking vessels, and men wheeling long, barrow-like 
frameworks into which many amphoras were placed. The shops 
and cafés were painted in gay colors which were brilliant in the 
sun and which contrasted pleasantly with the crude—as though 
painted—green of the trees and the clear, soothing hue of the sky. 

Medina is a dead place and must be typical of Spain. It has a 
market, a plaza and a few ragged fringes of streets more than 
half full of collapsing houses, and in this gay-looking remnant of 
past glory are at 
least three enor- 
mous churches 
with monasteries 
in attendance. 
But even the 
churches are 
falling into ruin 
and the storks’ 
nests are clus- 
tered flat on the 
belfries, while 
Hymen’s debt 
collectors, clap- 
ping their beaks, 
‘gaze down from 
aloft into the 
empty road- 
ways. 

Siunset had 
played out a 


pee a 


_ In such carts as this one, the Spanish 
farmer carries to market the products of 
his soil. 


e i : There was no woman with a lace 
mantilla and a high comb, nor any one with a flat hat, embroidered shawl and cigarette; so the cigar 
boxes are liars.” 
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color symphony in orange major 
by the time we had arrived back 
at the station where we asked for 
a meal; but the cadaverous, blue- 
jowled waiter had not laid covers 
for fifty in order that intrusive 
strangers might push in and de- 
mand food at whatever hour they 
chose. 

“Supper,” he said with some 
dignity and disgust at our ignor- 
ance, “is at eight.” 

So out we went on to the pave- 
ment platform, found a lattice 
seat and ate the cakes we had 
bought. They were like treacly 
macaroons, so oily that the paper 
in which they had been wrapped 
was soaked through, but it was 
with pure almond oil and the 
cakes were delicious. Lunch had 


one never eats quite at one’s 
ease; hunger had gripped us 
when eight o’clock struck by the 
station clock. We took our seats 
at the long table before those 
piles of plates. A quarter-past 
eight went by, half-past eight 
was approaching. One by one 
about six or seven persons saun- 
tered into the room and seated 
themselves, distant from each 
other in comparison with the 
size of the table as are the plan- 
ets in the solar system. Nearest 
to us, our Mars, as it were, was 
a very fat commercial man, his 
face showing the hue of the 
ruddy planet. Our Venus was represented by a pale young priest, 
his long wrists projecting far from the sleeves of his cassock. 
Mercury looked appropriately enough like one who was always 
traveling; Saturn was covered with rings—he must have been 
one of the customers of the “precio fijo” booths—the other 
planets were lost amongst cumulus of fruit and cirrus of palm. 

The waiter became active. Balancing a large soup tureen, he 
ladled a thin, greenish soup into the upper plate. We then un- 
derstood that we would have to eat our way down through the 
pile of plates, each plate a course. Mars rushed at his soup in 
such a wild manner that we felt it was a good thing indeed that 
the soup-plate was thus raised so near to his mouth or fully the 
half of the soup would have drenched his waistcoat. 

Alice again was recalled to my mind. I remembered her dis- 
may during her regal banquet when the dishes once introduced 
to her were whisked away from under her nose, for every time I 
laid down my knife and fork to speak to Jan my plate was seized 
and carried off by the cadaverous waiter. No sooner was I intro- 
duced to a new Spanish dish than it was wrested from me. 
Twice this had occurred. On the third occasion I lay in wait: 
as the waiter swooped for my plate I seized it. There was a 
momentary struggle, but I had two hands to his one; he retired 
with a look of astonishment on his face. Gradually I became 
aware of the fact that Mars never loosed his knife and fork until 
he had cleared his plate. He held both firmly in his two red 
hands. If he drank—which 
he did with gusto, throwing 
his head back, washing the 
wine, which had a queer 
tarry taste, about the inside 
of his mouth, almost clean- 
ing his teeth with it—he held 
his fork sceptre-wise as if to 
say to the waiter, ‘““Touch 
that last corner of beefsteak 
at your peril.”” When he had 
quite finished the course, 
when he had mopped up all 
the remnants with a piece of 


been eaten at twelve and in trains 
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bread, then and then only did he lay 
down both knife and fork. Uncon- 
sciously I had been giving a signal 
to the waiter. 

After the beefsteak we had a sur- 
prise. One has been so long accus- 
tomed to the French custom in gas- 
tronomy, that one almost forgets that 
courses are not arranged in an im- 
mutable order. Once indeed I did 
make a bet in Paris that I would eat 
a meal in the inverse direction, be- 
ginning with the coffee and sweets 
and ending with the soup—which, by 
the way, proved very hard to swal- 
low—but the mere fact that one 
could bet about it proves how fixed 
one imagines the laws of food pro- 
gression to be. At Medina del Cam- 
po, after the beefsteak, which was 
about the third item on the menu, 
the waiter brought us fried fish, 
thereby proving that gastronomic 
progression is not so unalterable as is 
usually imagined. The fish looked 
like very small plaice, but they had a 
strange flavor which we had never 
before tasted. That the fish had 
been packed for several days in rot- 
ting hay seemed the nearest descrip- 
tions and explanation, and we would 
have clung to this idea_if the salad 
had not also had a perceptible tang 
of this unpleasant taste. We asked 
the waiter what the flavor was, but our Spanish broke down un- 
der the strain, and the waiter said “Claro” (That is clear) and 
went away. 

For some weeks afterwards the word ‘“‘Claro” became our 
bugbear. The Spaniard gets little amusement from hearing his 
language spoken by foreigners. If the unfortunate foreigner 
does not get pronunciation, accent and intonation perfect the 
Spaniard says “Claro,” in reality meaning “I can’t make head or 
tail of what you are talking about.’”’ Both laziness and courtesy 
make the Spaniard say “Claro,” and often the poor foreigner is 
quite delighted with his progress in the language—the people tell 
him that everything he says is perfectly cleat, hooray; he thinks 
that he must have an unsuspected gift for languages—until one 
day he asks the way to somewhere and receives the usual answer, 
“Claro:” 

The Redonda Mesa (Round table), which would I think be the 
Spanish for a “square meal,” cost us again four pesetas, and it 
was an even better three and eightpenn’orth than we had been 


A SPANISH GRANDMOTHER 


given on the train. 


picking competition for a while, then | 


sight. 


tion heavy upon us, went back to the — 
seat in the ill-lit station. Three more 
hours we had to wait for the train to 


watching the only engine at Medina 


mediate descendant of Stevenson’s. 
Rocket—push trucks very slowly to _ 
and fro. This engine, though it 


not destroy, it only interrupted, the 
intense silence which lay over the 
country-side. The platform was 
quite deserted. Presently two small 


Jan shook his head but did not an- 
swer. They then tried to talk to us, 
but we knew better than to expose 
our‘imperfect Castilian to two small 
boys—so we kept silence. At last 
they said we were “‘misteriosos” and 
went away. 

A luggage train steamed in. At 
the tail end of the train were three 
third-class carriages, and from these 
carriages, as well as from the 


wagons, poured out a mob of wild-looking men. They were dark | i 


brown, unshaven, covered with broad tattered straw hats, clothed 


in rough and ragged fustian and carried blankets of many col- j 
Huge bundles, sacks and strange implements were ~ 
As they crowded in beneath the dim | 

lamp at the station exit one could almost have sworn that all the / 


ored stripes. 
slung upon their backs. 


figures from Millet’s pictures had come to life. A smell of the 
soil and of labor and of sweat went up from them. These men 


were peasants from Galicia; they had come in third-class car- |} 
riages, in goods wagons, traveling probably for two or three days, | | 
attached to luggage trains, across the country to the harvesting. 


One by one they passed out, their voices trailed away into the 
night towards Medina, and once more the silence came back. 
Time wears itself out in the end. The train to Avila, when it 
came, was fairly empty, so we could lay ourselves out at full 
length and rest, disturbed, however, by the continual fear that 
we might overshoot our destination. 
It was pitchy night when we clamberéd down from the train 


YOUTHFUL WA- 
TER CARRIERS 


There “came and 
went a continual 
procession of wo- 
men bearing large, 
white amphoras 
upon their hips, 
children carrying 
smaller drinking 
vessels, and men 
wheeling long, bar- 
row-like frame- 
works 
many amphoras 
were placed.” 


The meal Alani 
ished, the planets held a public tooth- ri 


one by one they resumed their nor- : | 
mal orbits and passed from our | 


We, with the processes of diges- 4 


Avila, so we sat in the mild night | 


—an engine which looked like an im-_ | 


made a lot of spasmodic noise, did 


boys came along. One had a red tin | 
of tobacco which he offered to Jan; |} 


into which 


mi | 
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AN OPEN-AIR BAKER’S SHOP 


One of the oddities of the Spanish market is found in the baker’s stall, for the bread 
is baked in huge wheel-shaped loaves whose dimensions would dismay the American 


housewife. 


at Avila. The large barn of a station was lit by but three-minute 
lamps and the glow from the fonda door. In the semi-darkness 
the passengers moved about like ghosts, each intent on his own 
business. It was two o’clock in the morning, so before exploring 
we again put our baggage in a corner of the fonda; where also 
we found the one waiter presiding over a banquet laid for fifty 
non-existent guests. Speaking as little of the language as we 
did, it seemed impossible to go exploring a foreign town in the 
dead of night for a hotel which would probably be shut when we 
found it. So, feeling somewhat like Leon Berthelini and his 
wife in Stevenson’s story, we sat down on a seat in the station to 
await the dawn. 

The temperature of the night was almost perfect; there was a 
hint of chill in our faces which, however, did not penetrate 
through the clothing. For awhile porters moved about arranging 
luggage, then one by one the three lights were extinguished and 
the station was left to darkness. One porter clambered into a 
carriage which was standing on a siding; as he did not come out 
again nor pass down on-the other side we imagine he went to 
bed in it. We were tempted to follow his example, but feared 
the train might move off unexpectedly and carry us to some re- 
mote part of Spain before we could wake up. One can tempt 
opportunity too far. 

The eau-de-nil of dawn found us on the edge of shivering, but 
the day warmed rapidly. A train thundered into the station pour- 
ing out its cascade of passengers. Gathering up our packages 
and tipping the waiter. fifty centimes, we found a new omnibus 
‘which was labeled “Hotel Jardin” and took our seats inside. 
Dawn was over by the time we reached the hotel, though it was 
but four o’clock. We had a confused impression of great buff 
battlements overhanging the buildings, of a few 
stunted bushes, of one or two girls in black, of 
a huge room which was to be our bedroom and 
then—bed—sleep. 

* * * X* * * * * * 

Borrow has a description of an inn in Galicia 
in which a whole family occupies but one bed- 
room while the servant sleeps across the door. 
Our bedroom in the Hotel del Jardin was quite 
large enough for any family other than, perhaps, 
a French Canadian, which sometimes runs, we 
have heard, into twenties and thirties. The 
walls were painted a pinky-mauve stucco, dec- 
orated with a broad olive-green ribbon of color, 
making a complete oblong or frame on each 
wall about eighteen inches within the edges of 
the wall, top, bottom and sides. 

This method of making, as it were, a separate 
frame of each wall, was novel and rather pleas- 
ant. It is a common practice in Spanish wall 
decoration and is probably Moorish in origin. 
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The hotel was full of dark corridors leading te 
huge bedrooms; it had a broad veranda upstairs 
full of large wicker chairs, bottoms up, while 
downstairs was a dining-room with square tables 
and a small entrance hall in which sat the three 
old ladies. 

With one of the old ladies we had bargained 
in a sleepy way upon our arrival. She had con- 
ceded us the room with full pension (no extra- 
ordinarios) for eight pesetas a day, but in gen- 
eral the three old ladies sat in the entrada te- 
gether, giving a sense of black-frocked repos: 
and of quiet dignity to the place. One was thin- 
faced, dried-up but energetically capable ; one was 
large and motherly, while the third had no charac- 
teristics whatever and was ignored by every one. 

I do not think we realized that these three old 
ladies were the proprietresses until the second or 
third day at lunch-time. We had been given our 
seats at a table by the waiter ; suddenly we found 
the three old ladies had surrounded us and were 
glowering down at us. We were rising to our 
feet but they peremptorily commanded us to stay 
where we were, breaking the rising tide of their 
wrath upon the waiter. Then, for the first time. 
we realized how completely we were married in 
Spain. In France, for instance, married people 
are “les €poux,” plural, separate; in England 
they are a “married couple,” which still recognizes a duality 
though perhaps less definitely than does France; but in Spain we 
were “un matrimonio,” indissolubly wedded into one in the lan- 
guage, and into a masculine one at that. Somehow I always felt 
that we ought to be wheeled in on casters: it was improper that 
so stately a thing as a matrimonio like the Queen of Spain 
should use legs. From the old ladies’ annoyance we understood 
that the matrimonio had done something which was not correct, 
but they talked so fast, and they all talked together, so that the 
matrimonio could not make head or tail of what they were say- 
ing. Nor indeed did we ever discover our misdemeanor. 

For our six and eightpence a day we had breakfast in a little 
side room. This meal was of café au lait in a huge bowl, rolls 
and butter. Sometimes we had companions for this meal. On 
the second day I was some minutes earlier than Jan. At the 
table was a young peasant priest. He ignored my tentative bow 
but began muttering to himself protective prayers in Latin. 
However, once I looked up suddenly and surprised him in the 
act of staring at me. He quickly crossed himself and redoubled 
the urgency of his protestations to God. 

The other meals were excellently cooked and with four or five 
courses to each, but the dining-room bore on its walls a placard 
saying that owing to the rise of prices the management regretted 
that it was unable to provide wine at the pension. So there was 
an extraordinario after all—and a very good extraordinario i: 
was too—red Rioja wine with the faint, strange exotic taste in r 
of the tar with which the wine barrels are caulked. 

You know the queer old drawings one finds in ancient books’ 
towns like bandboxes with the walls round a perfect circle, anc 
peaked houses all comfortably packed inside, and soldiers’ heads 
sticking out of the battlemented towers? Well 
Avila is like that. You may stand on the oppe- 
site hillside and see the full circle of her walk 
with never a breach in it, with towers at every 
two hundred yards or so, and you can gaze down 
into her houses, fitted neatly within the band- 
box, and wonder if the old manuscripts were 
quite as exaggerated as one often supposed 
From this hillside one might imagine that Avile 
has never changed from the days when the 
monks drew their primitive pictures. The walls 
top the hillside and one sees nothing of the moc- 
ern Avila which has spread beyond those grea: 
frowning gateways facing the plaza, but ever 
the modern part of Avila which has oozed ou: 
beyond the walls is not overwhelmingly modern 
There are none of the exquisite specimens of 
Spanish bad taste like that we found in Irun. 
The plaza is surrounded by colored houses anc 
arcades much as is that of Medina; the sur? 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THROUGH THE JUNGLES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA/| 


The Start From Rangoon—A Burmese Island With An English King—Into The Jungle in The 
Monsoon Season—Flooded Trails and Swollen Streams—At Close Quarters With A Cobra 


By RicHarD HALLIBURTON 


THE CAPITAL OF LOWER BURMA 


Rangoon, which became a British possession in 1852, lies on the eastern delta stream of the Irawaddy River. It is now a thriv- 

ing commercial city and its harbor swarms with ships that carry off its exports of oil and teak, rubber and spices. Its broad 

asphalt streets are lined with solid business buildings, but the traveler forgets this conventional Western background as he con- 
templates the multi-colored scene of Burmese life, in which natives from all the Eastern lands are mingled. 


F one looks at a map of Asia, one will dis- 

cover an eccentric strip of land reaching 
snale-like for some hundreds of miles south- 
ward from Siam, and tipped by the city of 
Singapore. Its shape provokes thought, for 
although it is not so wide in places as the 
Isthmus of Panama it presents a barrier to 
navigation similar to that raised by the Isth- 
mus in pre-canal days: to go from Bangkok 
to the Burma coast on the opposite side of the 


peninsula, a distance of only one hundred and. 


fifty miles, one must travel two thousand five 
hundred miles around the southern end of this 
inconvenient tongue of land; and aboard a 
freight vessel the journey takes two weeks. 

Why, I used to ask, should such a freak of 
nature be permitted to embarrass the progress 
of civilization? Why was no canal, or rail- 
road or highway built to penetrate this com- 
mercial blockade? 

I have learned the answer. In the first 
place, English shipping interests in the Straits 
Settlements would never tolerate overland 
transportation across the peninsula, for the ob- 
vious reason that Singapore holds the key to 
the.ocean traffic of southern Asia, as Gibraltar 
holds the key to the Mediterranean. Whether 
a ship sails west for India, or east to China, 
Java or Japan, it must pass by Singapore and 


On this map one may trace 
the author’s route from 
Rangoon, via Mergui, to 
Victoria Point, and thence 
overland through the jungle 
to Chumpon, from which a 
railway line runs to Bang- 
kok. 


stop there to refuel and reprovision. No won- 
der this city is the world’s seventh port; no 
wonder Stamford Raffles saw the possibility of 
its geographical location. Nor can one be sur- 
prised that the business interests of this city 
oppose any proposed short cut across the isth- 
mus, for were such a route constructed Singa- 
pore would be deserted by five thousand ships, 
and this now thriving metropolis would be- 
come as commercially unimportant as Cape 
Horn since the opening of the Panama Canal. 

But there are important topographical argu- 
ments, as well as commercial ones, against any 
route across the Malayan isthmus; for, al- 
though the peninsula is only forty miles wide 
at its narrowest, it is barred by almost impene- 
trable jungles. Here occurs the second heavi- 
est rainfall in the world, and the vegetation 
consequently reaches a tangled confusion that 
is inconceivable to one familiar only with the 


forests of less heavily watered lands. The 


mountain ridge that forms the backbone of 
the peninsula rises as one billowy mass of 
green. Every few.hhundred yards a stream 
tunnels its way through overhanging bamboos, 
carrying off the eternal rains. 

This is a territory that could be conquered 
by only the hardiest engineers, and the penin- 
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passivity makes them singularly 
'unfitted to cope with the vigorous 


jungle. So long as Siam controls 
this land it will remain an unin- 
habited and avoided strip of wil- 
derness.. At present it is an animal 


collector’s paradise. Where tigers 
are found in pairs in India, they 
roam here in scores, unmolested, ig- 
norant of the existence of man. 
From Malay come the great ma- 
jority of those wild elephants, 
great pythons, king cobras, rhinos, 
crocodiles, leopards, and huge 
simians that populate our menag- 
eries and awe our circus crowds. 
The hunter need not go far inland 
on this peninsula to fill his traps 
and nets, and it is fortunate that 
he need not, for he would find it 
almost impossible to do so. 

Who owns this topographical 
curiosity? England, of course, is 
mistress of all that is worth pos- 
sessing—Siam of what is not. The 
British Straits Settlements claim 
the lower half of the peninsula, 
where the land broadens out into 
considerable width; and Siam 
claims the narrow upper strip, with 
the exception of two hundred miles 
along the west coast, boasting all 


_the good harbors, that belongs to 


Burma. 
When I found myself in Ran- 


goon in August, it seemed that the — 


monsoon season, then flooding 
every trail and making every river 
impassable, would force upon me 
the horrible fate of the conven- 
tional tourist, and would compel 
me to follow the stupid, stereo- 
typed itinerary that is scrupulously 
adhered to by thousands of agency- 
chaperoned travelers. In despair I 
dashed hither and thither, trying 
to escape the Rangoon-Batavia- 
Hongkong Highway to which I 
seemed condemned. For a time 
it seemed that my wish to ex- 
plore the Malay Peninsula was 
destined tobe thwarted, for no one 
could tell me how I could satisfy 
my desire in the monsoon season 
when everything was drowned in ~ 
rain. But I continued to inves- 
tigate, to pore over maps, to at- 
tack the west coast line at every 
point, in search of a route that 
might lead ultimately to Bang-’ 
kok. And at last my drooping 


_ spirits were revived, for I found 


a Standard Oil prospector who 
suggested that I might get across 
the Siamese isthmus, even at this 
season, by elephant. He had 


‘heard of a man who, several 


_ years before, had gone to Vic- 


toria Point, the extreme southern 
tip of the Burmese coastline, had 


sailed some miles inland up a 
river, and had then crossed over 


to the railroad on the east shore, 


by which he had reached Bang- 


kok. He had made his crossing 


at the narrowest place in the 
peninsula, as it was not more 


than forty miles from the river 


head to the Gulf of Siam. 


Be, 


A SIAMESE SAMPAN 


This is the craft and crew that carried the author fifty 

miles up the Pukchan River to a point called Taplee, 

in Siam. The low thatched roof keeps out the rain, but 
it makes a cramped cabin. 
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I seized at this straw, and I 
learned by inquiry from the steam- 
ship companies that I could reach 
Victoria Point, though over a very 
tedious route. A small steamer, 
sailing twice a month, would carry 
me to Mergui, half way down the 
Burma coast; where I would 
change boats for the second leg of 
my journey, after a wait that might 
be of one day or one week. 

As I was about the first white 
passenger that my little boat had 
ever carried out of Rangoon, the 
officers of the ship did not know 
what to do with me until the chief 
engineer, a  hard-bitten,  soft- 
hearted old Scot, solved the prob- 
lem by inviting me to share his 
cabin and his meals. 

I had to wait only a day at 
Mergui, but even there I had a 
hint of what was to come. From 
a Buddhist pagoda that overlooked 
the isle-dotted harbor, I could see 
several miles inland, and all I saw 
was one sea of jungle, topped here 
and there by slender sky-scraping 
palm trees, marked by the light- 
green patches of banana plants, but 
all unbroken, rolling unknown and 
sinister up the slopes of the dis- 
tant blue hills. 

I am sure that the voyage down 
the lower Burma coast has no par- 
allel in scenic beauty of its kind. 
Here are all the Thousand Islands 
of the Saint Lawrence, but each 
smothered in jungle, completely 
hiding the steep peaks that rise 
from the water’s edge. Enormous 
flocks of snowy birds, resembling 
small herons, swarm on some of 
them, and around them all the 
deep-hued Indian Ocean makes a 
ring of white foam. I felt a pow- 
erful desire to disembark on one of 
those tiny islets and proclaim my- 
self king, even though I would 


IN THE HEART OF THE JUNGLE 


It was such a village as this one that sheltered the author for a night during his journey through the 

wilds of the Malayan Peninsula. The native huts are raised on poles as a safeguard against floods 

and snakes, so one perforce enters the front door by means of a ladder. The cart in the foreground 
is a splendid example of primitive construction: infinite strength,.and much waste of material. 
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have only snakes and monkeys for 
my subjects. But kinging it in so 
lonely a place, without even a Fri- 
day, would lose its lure after a day 
or so, however easy it might be to 
sustain oneself by shaking a cocoa- 
nut or wild fruit tree. : 

My half-hearted desire to play 
‘Robinson Crusoe for a while was 
fully satisfied when we reached 
‘Victoria Point, for there a young 
‘Britisher came aboard before I left 
the boat and, learning of my plans, 
he invited me to spend a day or so 
with him on his private island 
while I was making investigations. 

This island of his was well 
adapted to autocratic government. 
Four miles long it measured, and 
two across from the white sandy 
beach before his bungalow to the 
blue lagoon on the opposite side. 
He had bought it outright for the 
‘sake of the wonderful timber that 
covered it, and had erected a crude 
sawmill, from which he shipped 
teak and camphor planks to Singa- 
pore. 

No ancient emperor was ever 
more all-powerful than this man 
on his lonely island: he ruled his 
natives, about a hundred in all, with a hand of iron. They were 
his property to dispose of as he willed; but, although he had 
punished several for leaving his kingdom without permission, he 
had decapitated none. He rarely left his bungalow castle. Fruits 
and cocoanuts fell onto the roof and rolled into his lap; lemons 
and limes, pineapples and bananas grew for the plucking. Fish 
was brought to him daily by his Marine Food Minister, and his 
Meat Administration supplied him with wild fowl and pig... More 
modern than Crusoe, he had hot and cold running water in his 
bathroom, dressed in flannels for dinner, and visited the main- 
land in his speed launch. 

The island was a paradise of flowers and green. Enormous 
teak trees, festooned with lavender blossoming vines and tangled 
with rattan creepers that were inhabited by blazing birds and 
screeching parrots, towered above the semi-solid mass of bamboo, 
palms, fern trees, writhing roots, and the innumerable snakes 
that the roots resembled. 

It was one of the most difficult acts of my life to pull myself 


FROM A SAMPAN CABIN 


Framed in the low arch of this thatched sampan cabin 
sits the sort of boatman who will row or sail you up the 
forest-bordered rivers of Burma and Siam. 


TRAVEL| 


world’s wildest jungle. 


Malay, but it made me carry on. 


vides Burma from Siam. 


king, I procured a sampan and two 
boatmen. My craft was only a big 
dugout, decked with boards, roofed 


and a Chinese junk sail; and my 


bananas. 


_Point, and forty miles 
tion on the eastern shore. 
one’ expects an equatorial river course to be, lined with overhang- 
ing masses of vines and branches, with its shallows clogged by 
forests of prickly palm trees. Cranes and herons flew overhead 
or stood knee-deep in the river, philosophically awaiting the ap- 
proach of an indiscreet fish, while at low tide crocodiles were 
visible on the mud banks, as much a part of the landscape as 
were the logs that they resembled., Several times as we sailed 
along I noticed fragments of forest debris that had been washed 


up on the shore ahead of us; but when we came opposite them 


they frequently had disappeared, and I was beginning to despair 
of my eyes when I caught sight of one of them crawling down 
the bank into the river; a moment later it reappeared not a hun- 
dred feet from my dugout. Had I possessed a rifle there would 
have been rare sport, for that day I came within range of at 
least fifty crocodiles. 

My boatman, having deposited me in the wilderness, sailed for 
home; and I was leftin the heart of the Malay Peninsula. I 


AN ISLAND WITH AN ENGLISH KING 


Off Victoria Point the Bay of Bengal is dotted with islands that are buried in the greenery 


of luxuriant tropical vegetation. 

_.Englishman ruling as absolute monarch over a hundred natives. 

costume, including the felt hats that they don only for ceremonial occasions. 
wear any clothes at all is due chiefly to their love of color. 


On the left is the island where the author found an 
The Siamese are in gala 
That they 


away from this island empire and | 
depart alone for the heart of the | 
I roundly | 
damned my passionate desire to see | 


Victoria Point is at the mouth |} 
of the Pukchan River, which di-'| 
It runs | 
northeast, so the longer one fol- | 
lows it the closer one gets to the | 
east shore of the peninsula, and |} 
the shorter one’s overland tramp. | 
With the assistance of the island } 


with a low arched map of palm. 
leaves, and propelled by the wind ° 


provisions were limited to a dozen | 
But I pushed off, fol- | 
lowed by the good wishes of the | 
entire white community of the | 
island—two men—and by sailing, | 
rowing and floating with the tide! | 
for twenty-four hours I reached) | 
the_headwaters of the river at a. 
place called Taplee on the Siamese | 
side, fifty miles from Victoria | 
from | 

Chumpon, the Siam railroad sta- | 
I found the Pukchan River just what | 
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sought out the village chief, and after a long struggle I managed 
‘to convey to him the information that I wished to cross over to 
Chumpon. 

“Tt is not safe,” he replied by a gesture that indicated a man 
in water up to his neck. I then pantomimed an elephant. He 
laughed derisively and shook his head, in turn pantomiming the 

elephant sinking into mud up to his middle. But, having come 

so far, I was determined to go on if it was the last thing I did 
on earth. After meeting with successive failures, I finally pro- 
cured a guide for $3.00, about two weeks’ wages. But I was 
delayed long enough to spend a night in the chief’s mat-strewn 
attic with lizards playing tag over my body and the ceaseless 
monsoon dripping on me through the straw roof. The next 
morning I set out in the hardest rain that ever fell and along a 
path that was a mockery to its name. 

A century ago there had been a cart road along this route, but 
decades before it had been smothered by jungle and all but ob- 
literated by floods. However, elephants made the trip across 
when the rains abated, and several pachyderms had gone over 
the route all too recently for me, for the earth, soaked by weeks 
of rain, had offered no resistance to their heavy feet, and they 
had sunk into the 
mire at each step, 
leaving. behind 
them deep, broad, 
water-filled holes 
into which I un- 
happily plunged 
every few yards. 

I was wearing 
brogues, but only 
about half the 
time, as the mud 
kept sucking them 
off, thereby neces- 
sitating a short 
plowing process to 
accomplish their 
recovery. At last 
I was compelled 
to sacrifice my 
dripping shirt to 
the cause, and 
from it I tore 
strips with which 
to bind my boots 
to my ankles, a 
move that accel- 
erated our prog- 
ress to the rate of 
almost one mile an 
hour. From six 
in the morning 
until six in the 
afternoon, my 
guide and I fought 
our way yard by 
yard through that 
clutching jungle. 
The unceasing 
rain poured down 
in sheets; every 
gully had become 
a torrent and ev- 
ery stream a river. 
At each step we 
were in water up 
to our knees, 
stumbling over roots, tripped by creepers, thrusting aside bam- 
boos, falling, slipping and sliding onward, half drowned. 

Fortunately we could ford most of the rivers, my guide hold- 
ing aloft the can of salmon and tin of soda crackers, while I— 
the taller—cared for my camera and knapsack. Two or three 
times, however, the water was over our heads and we had to 
swim for it, in which event we landed on the other side a hun- 
dred feet or so below our starting point, and sometimes had to 
spend a quarter of an hour fighting our way through and around 
the bamboo back to the so-called trail. That our suffering might 
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A BURMESE HOUSE 


The inhabitants of the jungles of Burma and Siam build their habitations of materials that 

are readily available and with a wise regard for local conditions. Within the natives sleep on 

a platform, some two feet above the floor, that forms a common bed; and when they eat they 
all amicably dip their fingers into a communal bowl. 
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be complete, leeches crawled from every twig and leaf and sank 
their painless scissors into the flesh of our half-nude bodies, feast- 
ing there until a stream of blood indicated their presence. Had 
it not been for the rain and for the rivers, we would have been 
gory sights indeed, for no sooner had we succeeded in dragging 
one tenacious army of bloodsuckers from us than another fas- 
tened itself upon our protesting bodies. 

But why prolong the recital of unpleasant details? It was 
almost unendurable at times, yet when I contemplated those 
temporary trials, dreadful though they were, I took a sort of 
fierce joy in the entire adventure. After all, the blinding rain 
didn’t hurt me, the coat of mud would wash off, my cuts and 
bruises would heal. They were slight punishment for the extraor- 
dinary experience that I was having, a savage experience, per- 
haps, yet one that gave infinite satisfaction. 

Fortunately my Siamese guide was familiar with the trail, both 
where it existed and where it did not exist. Realizing this, I 
followed him with complete faith and asked no questions as dark- 
ness came and he continued to lead me, plunging and sinking, 
on and on without a rest. He knew what he was doing, for just 
at dark we came upon a clearing in which stood a small group of 
jungle dwellings. 
About a dozen na- 
tives inhabited 
these wretched 
‘shacks, and they 
all came out to 
gaze at the two 
miserable appari- 
tions who had ap- 
parently dropped 
from the clouds 
with the rain, for 
few indeed were 
the people who 
passed this way at 
this season. By 
signs I learned 
that we had cov- 
ered fifteen miles in 
twenty-four hours 
and had twenty- 
five left to do the 
following day. 
Doubtless I was as 
strange a sight to 
these jungle in- 
habitants as they 
were to me, for, 
although there was 
a marked differ- 
ence in the color 
of our skins, there 
was little to choose 
between us in at- 
tire. The natives, 
both men and wo- 
men, were naked 
to the waist, with 
a cloth that bagged 
to their knees 
wrapped around 
their loins. I was 
as scantily clad as 
they, for my spare 
shirt was a sod- 
den mass in my 
knapsack, and I 
had discarded my water-logged shoes and stockings. The native 
women, according to the custom of the country, had their hair 
cut to the same length as the men’s, and as both sexes chewed 
betel nut, which blackens their teeth and befouls their mouths, it 
was hardly possible, by looking only at their heads, to distinguish 
the women from the men. The half-dozen children were artis- 
tically arrayed in a brass anklet each, while the girls modestly 
added a string of beads. 

In this jungle village in the heart of the Malay Peninsula I 
met with the strangest hospitality that I had ever accepted. 


THE JUNGLE STEED 


Under ordinary conditions a journey across the Malayan Peninsula could be made 
on the back of an elephant; but the author undertook his trip in the heart of the 
monsoon season when one of these huge animals would have sunk to his middle in a 
sea of mud. Some elephants that had preceded the author a short time before had 
left behind them at every step great holes that were immediately flooded with water. 


Realizing that I was white and would not like to eat from their 
common rice pot, my hosts supplied me with a banana leaf for 
individual service,,and I found a chip that would serve for a 
spoon. We had a cocoanut for dessert, and as a special favor I 
was offered a kind of native grapefruit that grew in profusion on 
the surrounding trees. 


That night I slept on a mat at the head of a row of Siamese, 
which, beginning with the village chief, gradually tapered in im- 
portance down to the smallest child. Our common bed was a 
platform two feet above the floor, which in turn was six feet 
above the flooded, snake-infested ground. Despite the grass mat, 
this bed was very, very hard; but I would have slept even had it 
been of granite. 


At breakfast the next morning, curry was added to our rice 
and, not having been warned that it was almost pure red pepper, 
I helped myself bountifully. One chipfull of this fiery concoc- 
tion so blistered my mouth that I ate no more that meal, and 
consequently set out for the second day’s march with my fuel 
supply very low. 

The rain had been ceaseless throughout the night, and at day- 
break it poured down with renewed violence. The wind steadily 
rose higher and higher during the morning, until at noon it was 
blowing with hurricane force and driving a veritable cloudburst 
against us. A storm in the mountains is an awesome sight, but it 
is no more spectacular than a jungle storm. The roar of the 
wind, rushing through the walls of vegetation, was deafening. It 
was a gigantic conflict between the elements and the forest, the 
wind attacking and the jungle resisting; but all in vain, for the 
storm tore into its enemy, gnashing, raging, lashing the branches 
against each other, ripping up the underbrush and leaving chaos 
and havoc in its wake. The reserve forces of close-packed 
bamboo thickets sturdily met the onslaught of the winds, but 
down they went with a piercing crash that added to the hideous 
noise of the battle. These great cane trees resounded even above 
the scream of the winds, as they crashed and split before it with 
stacatto reports that might have been mistaken for the escape of 
all the wild lightning in the firmament. 

But the storm, thank Heaven, was only a passing one, and by 
noon it had rumbled on eastward to imperil ships on the China 
Sea. With the winds went the rain; and it was high time, for 
in forty-eight hours the downpour had not ceased for so many 


FORDING A RUSHING TORRENT 


Rain-flooded rivers as well as the tangled un- 

derbrush of the jungle barred the passage from 

Burma into Siam. Here the author’s guide is 

shown fording a swollen stream, carefully 

guarding the expedition’s food supply that con- 

sisted only of a box of crackers and a tin of 
salmon. 


minutes. 
was at least a promise of sunshine. 

Until the end of the storm I had not seen or heard the slightest 
sign of wild life, not even the smallest lizard or toad, to say 


nothing of tigers and elephants, for the rain had been so violent — 


that no living creature had cared to stir about in it. But with 
the first flicker of sunshine a pair of large grouse flew up under 
my very nose. It seemed to be the signal for the resurrection of 
the jungle; from far and near parrots began to screech their 
relief, monkeys commenced to jabber and to scamper through the 
tree-tops just ahead of us. Several snakes scurried into the 
thickets as we passed, and a deer fled across the far side of a 
glade as we entered it. 


For a day and a half I had been happily unconscious of the 
fact that this isthmus, more than any other place in the world, is 
the home of the wildest animals and the largest, most venomous 
snakes.. But now the deer, the monkeys and the snakes reminded 
me of what a zoological garden I was in; and from that moment, 
as I was completely unarmed, I felt keenly uncomfortable. The 
creaking flight of four huge herons overhead quite startled me 
with its unexpectedness. I began to anticipate danger, to look 
for it, and—as is usually the case when one does this—I found 
it. 

We were approaching a stretch of apparently bottomless mud, 
which was flanked on either side by a path of knee-high grass. 
I chose to proceed through the grass rather than the mud, and as 


I did so the most terrible and dramatic moment of my life came 


upon me, or, more accurately, coiled about me—for I had stepped 
squarely on a cobra’s nest. In a flash the outraged occupant had 
wrapped itself about my unprotected ankle, and, with its hood 
expanded not two inches from my shin, it glared into my very 
ashen countenance with diabolical, indescribably malignant eyes. 
Death was literally staring me in the face. 


Have you ever wondered what you would do in such circum- 
stances and what your thoughts would be? Horrible as the 
moment was, I feel a sort of morbid satisfaction in knowing 
what my thoughts were. Almost simultaneously a dozen things 
flashed through my mind: my hopeless position, hours and miles 

(Continued on page 49) 


The trail was now a worse morass than ever, but there — 
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foe, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE INCAS 


The Oldest City in South America—Native Shops and Markets in Cuzco—A City 
of Inca Ruins and Clanging Street Cars—The Titanic Ruins of Sacsahuaman 


By Hiram BincHAm 


Director of the Peruvian Expeditions of Yale University and the National Geographic Society 


{ XUZCO, the oldest city in South America, has changed com- 
pletely since Squier’s visit. In fact it has altered consid- 
erably since my own first impressions of it were published in 
“Across South America.” To be sure, there are still the evi- 
dences of antiquity to be seen on every side ; on the other hand there 
are corresponding evidences of advancement. Telephones, electric 
lights, street cars, and the “mo- 
vies” have come to stay. The 
streets are cleaner. If the mod- 
ern traveler finds fault with some 
of the conditions he encounters 
he must remember that many of 
the achievements of the people 
of ancient Cuzco are not yet 
duplicated in his own country 
nor have they 
ever been equaled 
in any other part 
of the world. And 
modern Cuzco is 
steadily progress- 
ing. The great 
square in front of 
the cathedral was 
completely meta- 
morphosed by 
Prefect Nufiez in 
1911; concrete 
walks and beds of 
bright — flowers 
have replaced the 
market and the 
old cobblestone 
paving and made 
the plaza a favor- 
ite promenade of 
the citizens on 
pleasant evenings. 
The _ principal 
market place now 
is the Plaza of 
San Francisco. It 
is crowded with 
booths of every 
description. Near- 
ly all of the food- 
stuffs and uten- 
sils used by the 
Indians may be 
bought here. Fre- 
quently thronged 
with Indians, 
buying and selk 
ing, arguing and 
jabbering, it af- 
fords, particular- 
ly in the early 
morning, a never- 
ending source of 
entertainment to 
y one who is fond 
of the picturesque and interested in strange manners and cus- 
toms. 

The retail merchants of Cuzco follow the very old custom of 
‘congregating by classes. In one street are the dealers in hats; in 
another those who sell coca. The dressmakers, and tailors are 
nearly all in one long arcade in a score or more of dark little 
shops. Their light seems to come entirely from the front door. 
The occupants are operators of American sewing machines who 


AN INCA LAD 


“Gazing in awe at this sign were Indian 
boys from some remote Andean village 
where the custom is to wear ponchos with 
broad fringes, brightly colored, and knitted 
. eaps richly decorated with tassled tops and 
elaborate ear-tabs, a costume whose design 
shows no trace of European influence.” 


not only make clothing to order, but always have on hand a 
large assortment of standard sizes and patterns. In another 
arcade are the shops of those who specialize in everything which 
appeals to the eye and the pocketbook of the arriero: richly dec- 
orated halters, which are intended to avert the Evil Eye from 
his best mules; leather knapsacks in which to carry his coca or 
other valuable articles; cloth cinches and leather bridles; raw- 
hide lassos, with which he is more likely to make a diamond hitch 
than to rope a mule; flutes to while away the weary hours of his 
journey, and candles to be burned before his patron saint as he 
starts for some distant village; in a word, all the paraphernalia 
of his profession. 

In order to learn more about the picturesque Quichuas who 
throng the streets of Cuzco it was felt to be important to secure 
anthropometric measurements of a hundred. Indians. Accord- 
ingly, Surgeon Nelson set up a laboratory in the Hotel Central. 
His subjects were the unwilling victims of friendly gendarmes 
who went out into the streets with orders to bring for exam- 
ination only pure-blooded Quichuas. Most of the Indians showed 
no resentment and were in the end pleased and surprised to find 
themselves the recipients of a small silver coin as compensation 
for loss of time. 

One might have supposed that a large proportion of Dr. 
Nelson’s subjects would have claimed Cuzco as their native 
place, but this was not the case. Actually fewer Indians came 
from the city itself than from relatively small towns like Anta, 
Huaracondo, and Maras. This may have been due to a number 
of causes. In the first place, the gendarmes may have preferred 
to arrest strangers from distant villages, who would submit more 
willingly. Secondly, the city folk were presumably more likely 
to be in their shops attending to their business or watching their 
wares in the plaza, an occupation which the gendarmes could not 
interrupt. On the other hand it is also probably true that the 
residents of Cuzco are of more mixed descent than those of 
remote villages, where even today one cannot find more than two 
or three individuals who speak Spanish. Furthermore, the atten- 
tion of the gendarmes might have been drawn more easily to the 
quaintly caparisoned Indians temporarily in from the country, 
where city fashions do not prevail, than to those who through 
long residence in the city had learned to adopt a costume more 
in accordance with European notions. In 1870, according to 
Squier, seven-eighths of the population of Cuzco were still pure 
Indian. Even today a large proportion of the individuals whom 
one sees in the streets appear to be of pure aboriginal ancestry. 
Of these we found that many are visitors from outlying villages. 
Cuzco is the Mecca of the most densely populated part of the 
Andes. 

Probably a large part of its citizens are of mixed Spanish 
and Quichua ancestry. The Spanish conquistadores did not 
bring European women with them. Nearly all took native wives. 
The Spanish race is composed of such an extraordinary mixture 
of peoples from Europe and northern Africa, Celts, Iberians, Ro- 
mans, and Goths, as well as Carthaginians, Berbers, and Moors, 
that the Hispanic peoples have far less antipathy toward inter- 
marriage with the American race than have the Anglo-Saxons 
and Teutons of northern Europe. Consequently, there has gone 
on for centuries intermarriage of Spaniards and Indians with 
results which are difficult to determine. Some writers have said 
there were once 200,000 people in Cuzco. With primitive meth- 
ods of transportation it would be very difficult to feed so many. 
Furthermore, in 1559, there were, according to Montesinos, only 
20,000 Indians in Cuzco. 

One of the charms of Cuzco is the juxtaposition of old and 
new. Street cars clanging over steel rails carry crowds of well- 
dressed Cuzcefios past Inca walls to greet their friends at the 
railroad station. The driver is scarcely able by the most vigor- 
ous application of his brakes to prevent his mules from crashing 
into a compact herd of quiet, supercilious llamas sedately en- 
gaged in bringing small sacks of potatoes to the Cuzco market. 
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The modern convent of La Merced is 
built of stones taken from ancient Inca 
structures. Fastened to ashlars which 
left the Inca stonemason’s hands six 
or seven centuries ago, one sees a bill- 
board advertising Cuzco’s largest 
moving-picture theater. On the 2d of 
July, 1915, the performance was. for 
the benefit of the Belgian Red Cross! 
Gazing in awe at this sign were Indian 
boys from some remote Andean vil- 
lage where the custom is to wear 
ponchos with broad fringes, brightly 
colored, and knitted caps richly decor- 
ated with tasseled tops and elaborate 
ear-tabs, a costume whose design 
shows no trace of European influence. 
Side by side with these picturesque 
visitors was a barefooted Cuzco urchin 
clad in a striped jersey, cloth cap, coat, 
and pants of English pattern. 

One sees electric light wires fas- 
tened to the walls of houses built four 
hundred years ago by the Spanish con- 
querors, walls which themselves rest 
on massive stone foundations laid by 
Inca masons centuries before the con- 
quest. In one place telephone wires 
intercept one’s view of the beautiful 
stone facade of an old Jesuit Church, 
now part of the University of Cuzco. 
It is built of reddish basalt from the 
quarries of Huac- 
coto, near the 
twin peaks of Mt. 
Picol. Professor 
Gregory says that 
this Huaccoto ba- 
salt has a softness 
and uniformity of 
texture which 
renders it peculi- 
arly suitable for 
that elaborately 
carved stonework 
which was so 
greatly desired by 
ecclesiastical ar- 
chitects of the 
sixteenth century. 
As compared with 
the dense diorite 
which was exten- 
sively used by the 
Incas, the basalt 
weathers far more 
rapidly. The rich 
red color of the 
weathered por- 
tions gives to the 
Jesuit Church an 
atmosphere of ex- 
treme age. The 
courtyard of the 
University, whose 
arcades echoed to 


the feet of learned Jesuit teachers long before Yale was founded, 
has recently been paved with concrete, transformed into a tennis 
court, and now echoes to the shouts of students to whom Dr. 
Giesecke, the successful president, is teaching the truth of the 
ancient axiom, “Mens sana in corpore sano.” 

Modern Cuzco is a city of about 20,000 people. Although it 
is the political capital of the most important department in south- 
ern Peru, it had in 1911 only one hospital—a semi-public, non- 
sectarian organization on the west of the city, next door to the 
largest cemetery. In fact, so far away is it from everything else 
and so close to the cemetery that the funeral wreaths and the 
more prominent monuments are almost the only interesting things 
which the patients have to look at. The building has large court- 


THE DOORWAY OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University of Cuzco, founded long before 
Yale, is now a center of modern education set 
in an old-world environment. 


INCA RUINS 


In the vicinity of Cuzco there are many ruins of temples and other buildings that were con- 
structed centuries ago by the Andean Indians. 
massive stone blocks that composed them, and for the highly skilled workmanship to which 

these polished and carefully fitted stones attest. 


These structures are remarkable for the 


work to be seen in Peru. One wonders whether it is all that is _ 
left of a fine palace, or whether it represents the last efforts of a 
dying dynasty to erect a suitable residence for Titu Cusi’s cousin. _ 
It is carefully preserved by Don Cesare Lomellini, the leading 
business man of Cuzco, a merchant prince of Italian origin, who 
is at once a banker, an exporter of hides and other country 
produce, and an importer of merchandise of every description, 
including pencils and sugar mills, lumber and hats, candy and 
hardware. He is also an amateur of Spanish colonial furniture 
as well as of the beautiful pottery of the Incas. Furthermore, he 
has always found time’to turn aside from the pressing cares of © 
his large business to assist our expeditions. He has frequently — 
brought us in touch with the owners of country estates, or given 


yards and open colonnades, which 
would afford ideal conditions for pa- | 
tients able to take advantage of open- | 
air treatment. At the time of Surgeon 
Erving’s visit he found the patients 
were all kept in wards whose windows 
were small and practically always 
closed and shuttered, so that the atmo. 
sphere was close and the light insuff- 
cient. One could hardly imagine a 
stronger contrast than exists between 
such wards and those to which we are 
accustomed in the United States, where 
the maximum of sunlight and fresh air | 
is sought and patients are encouraged | 
to sit out-of-doors, and even have their | 
cots on porches.” There was no resi- 
dent physician. The utmost care was. 
taken throughout the hospital to have | 
everything as dark as possible, thus 
conforming to the ancient mountain | 
traditions regarding the evil effects of | 
sunlight and fresh air. Needless to. 
say, the hospital has a high mortality | 
and a very poor local reputation ; yet it, | 
is the only. hospital in the Department, i 
Outside of Cuzco, in all the towns we 
visited, there was no provision for | 
caring for the sick except in their own 
homes. In the larger places there are | 
shops where some of the more common | 
drugs may be obtained, but in the great _ 
majority of towns 
and villages no | 
modern medicines | 
can be purchased. | 
No wonder Pres- 
ident Giesecke, of 
the University, is 
urging his stu- 
dents to play foot- 
ball and tennis. 
On the slopes 
of the hill which | 
overshadows the | 
University are the | 
interesting ter- 
races of Colcam- 
pata. Here, in 
1571, lived Carlos 
Inca, a cousin of! 
Inca Titu Cusig} 
one of the native | 
rulers who _ suc- 
ceeded in main-. | 
taining a precari- | 
ous existence in | 
the wilds of the 
Cordillera Uilca- 
pampa, after the 
Spanish Conquest. — 
In the gardens of 
Colcampata is still _ 
preserved one of — 
the most exquisite _ 
bits of Inca stone- 
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us letters of introduction, so that our 
paths were made easy. He has pro- 
vided us with storerooms for our 
equipment, assisted us in procuring 
trustworthy muleteers, seen to it that 
we were not swindled in local pur- 
chases of mules and pack saddles, 
given us invaluable advice in over- 
coming difficulties, and, in a word, 
placed himself wholly at our disposal, 
just as though we were his most desir- 
able and best-paying clients. As a 
matter of fact, he never was willing to 
receive any compensation for the many 
favors he showed us. So important a 
factor was he in the success of our 
expeditions that he deserves to be 
gratefully remembered by all friends 
of exploration. 

Above his country house at Colcam- 
pata is the hill of Sacsahuaman. It is 
possible to scramble up its face, but 
only by making more exertion than is 
desirable at this altitude, 11,900 feet. 
The easiest way to reach the famous 
“fortress” is by following the ‘course 
of the little Tullumayu, ‘Feeble 
Stream,” the easternmost of the three 
canalized streams which divide Cuzco 
into four parts. On its banks one first 
passes a tannery and then, a short dis- 
tance up a steep gorge, the remains of 
an old mill, The stone flume and the 
adjoining ruins are commonly ascribed 
by the people of Cuzco today to the 
Incas, but do not look to me like Inca 
stonework. Since the Incas did not 
understand the mechanical principle of 
the wheel, it is hardly likely that they 
would have known how to make any 
use of water power. Finally, careful 
examination of the flume discloses the 
presence of lead cement, a substance 
unknown in Inca masonry. 

A little farther up the stream one 
passes through a massive megalithic 
gateway and finds one’s self in the 
presence of the astounding gray-blue 
Cyclopean walls of Sacsahuaman, de- 
scribed in “Across South America.” 
Here the ancient builders constructed 
three great terraces, which extend one 
above another for a third of a mile 
across the hill between two deep 
sulches. The lowest terrace of the 


A CUZCO THOROUGHFARE 
Cuzco, a city of 20,000 inhabitants, presents 
‘a colorful panorama of Andean Indian life. 
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“fortress” is faced with colossal boul- 
ders, many of which weight ten tons 
and some weigh more than twenty tons, 
yet all are fitted together with the ut- 
most precision. I have visited Sacsa- 
huaman repeatedly. Each time it in- 
variably overwhelms and astounds. 
To a superstitious Indian who sees 
these walls for the first time, they 
must seem to have been built by gods. 

About a mile northeast of Sacsahu- 
aman are several small artificial hills, 
partly covered with vegetation, which 
seem to be composed entirely of gray- 
blue rock chips—chips from the great 
limestone blocks quarried here for the 
“fortress” and later conveyed with the 
utmost pains down to Sacsahuaman. 
They represent the labor of countless 
thousands of quarrymen. Even in 
modern times, with steam drills, ex- 
plosives, steel tools, and light railways, 
these hills would be noteworthy, but 
when one pauses to consider that none 
of these mechanical devices were 
known to the ancient stonemasons and 
that these mountains of stone chips 
were made with stone tools and were 
all carried from the quarries by hand, 
it fairly staggers the imagination. 

The ruins of Sacsahuaman represent 
not only an incredible amount of hu- 
man labor, but also a very remarkable 
governmental organization. That thou- 
sands of people could have been spared 
from agricultural pursuits for so long 
a time as was necessary to extract the 
blocks from the quarries, hew them to 
the required shapes, transport them 
several miles over rough country, and 
bond them together in such an intricate 
manner, means that the leaders had the 
brains and ability to organize and ar- 
range the affairs of a very large popu- 
lation. Such a folk could hardly have 
spent much time in drilling or prepar- 
ing for warfare. Their building op- 
erations required infinite pains, endless 
time, and devoted skill. Such qualities 
could hardly have been called forth, 
even by powerful monarchs, had not 
the results been pleasing to the great 
majority of their people, people who 
were primarily agriculturists. They 
had learned to avert hunger and famine 


THE PALACE OF A CON- 
QUISTADORE 


This is the courtyard of the pal- 
ace from which Almagro, Piz- 
zaro’s lieutenant, issued the harsh 
decrees of Spain in the days of 
the conquistadores. In the cen- 
ter may be seen the decapitation 
basin which was used for the 
execution of Inca prisoners. 
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like Sacsahuaman, as an offerit g 
to the deity who first taught me 
terrace construction? This seems | 


gigantic labor involved in the con- 
struction of Sacsahuaman than its | 
possible usefulness as a fortress, 
Equally strong defenses against | 
an enemy attempting to attack the | 
hilltop back of Cuzco might have | 
been constructed of smaller stones | 
in an infinitely shorter time, with | 
far less labor and pains. | 
Such a display of the power to_ 
control the labor of thousands of | 
individuals and force them to su-_ 
perhuman efforts on an unproduc- | 
tive undertaking, which in its , 
agricultural or strategic results | 
was out of all proportion to the 
obvious cost, might have been | 
caused by the supreme vanity of a | 
great soldier. On the other hand, | 
the ancient Peruvians were re- | 


ligious rather than warlike, more | 
The woman in the center of this picture is an excellent model of native feminine fashions in and around inclined to worship the sun than | 
| 


A PERUVIAN MOUNTAIN FAMILY 


Cuzco. Skirts of hand-woven wool with colored borders are the mode, the number of skirts worn at one to fight great battles. Was Sa¢- 
time varying with the temperature. The inevitable shawl is used as a sort of carry-all: in it the wearer Gin d to the Gesite ame 
slings indifferently her youngest baby, chickens for the market, or vegetables from the fields. The Santiaman due to the desire 
women in the background are wearing the flat hats with upturned rims that are the conventional head- please, at whatever cost, the god | 

gear of all Andean women. that fructified the crops which | 


grew on terraces It is not sur- | 

prising that the Spanish con- | 
by relying on carefully built, stone-faced terraces, which would querors, warriors themselves and descendants of twenty genera- | 
prevent their fields being carried off and spread over the plains tions of a fighting race, accustomed as they were to the salients | 
of the Amazon. It seems to me possible that Sacsahuaman was of European fortresses, should have looked upon Sacsahuaman — 
built in accordance with their desires to please their gods. Is it as a fortress. To them the military use of its bastions was per- 
not reasonable to suppose that a people to whom stone-faced fectly obvious. The value of its salients and reéntrant angles | 
terraces meant so much in the way of life-giving food should was not likely to be overlooked, for it had been only recently | 
have sometimes built massive terraces of Cyclopean character, acquired by their crusading ancestors. The height and strength © 
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A BUSY SHOP- 
PING STREET 


The colonnaded 
streets of Cuzco 
are lined with 
shops and_ booths 
of all kinds which 
are beseiged in the 
early morning 
hours by jabber- 
ing, bargaining na- 
tives from the city 
and its environs. 
The retailers con- 
gregate in classes, 
all the tailors in 
one street, all the 
hat makers in -an- 
other, the harness 
makers in a third. 
The ponchos worn 
by the Indians 
lend color to the 
scene, and the 
whole is somewhat 
reminiscent of a 
North. African ba- 
Zar. 


A NARROW ROAD- 
WAY 


This narrow street 
runs along the wall of 
the Inca Rocca Pal- 
ace, on the massive 
stone foundation of 
which may be seen a 
superimposed Spanish 
| __ structure. 


of its powerful 
walls enabled it to 
be of the greatest 
service to the sol- 
diers of that day. 
They saw that it 
was virtually im- 
pregnable for any 
artillery with which 
they were familiar. 
In fact, in the wars 
of the Incas and 
those which fol- 
lowed Pizarro’s 
entry into Cuzco, 
Sacsahuaman was 
repeatedly used as 
aefortress: 4). 

So it probably 
never occurred to the Spaniards that the 
Peruvians, who knew nothing of -explo- 
sive powder of the use of artillery, did 
not construct Sacsahuaman in order to 
withstand such a siege as the fortresses 
of Europe were only too familiar with: 
So natural did it seem to the first Euro- 
peans who saw it to regard it as a fort- 
‘ress that it has seldom been thought of 
in any other way. The fact that the 
sacred city of Cuzco was more likely to 
be attacked by invaders coming up the 
valley, or even over the gentle slopes 
from the west, or through the pass from 

the north which for centuries has been 


THE VEGETABLE MARKET 


Women predominate as merchants in the Cuzco 
market where all varieties of vegetables are 
sold: onions and red peppers lead in popularity, 
and all the wares are placed on mats laid upon 
the ground. The potato, too, is a staple com- 
-modity, and the Incas are supposed to have 
been the first cultivators of this vegetable. 


Si 


used as part of the main highway of the central Andes, never 
seems to have troubled writers who regarded Sacsahuaman 
essentially as a fortress. It may be that Sacsahuaman was 
once used as a place where the votaries of the sun gathered 
at the end of the rainy season to celebrate the vernal equinox, 
and at the summer solstice to pray for the sun’s return from 
his “farthest north.” In any case I believe that the enormous 
cost of its construction shows that it was probably intended 
for religious rather than military purposes. It is more likely 
to have been an ancient shrine than a mighty fortress. 
Sa ak ae he aes DEE 

The foregoing article is taken from “Inca Land” by Hiram 
Bingham, recently published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The volume is a lively and readable account of the work done 
by Peruvian exploration expeditions in 1911, 1912, and 1915, 
under the direction of Professor Bingham, and under the 
auspices of Yale University and the National Geographic 
Society. The discovery of Machu Picchu, an ancient Inca 
city, buried in jungle among the Andean heights, was the 
crowning achievement of these expeditions. This mighty 
citadel had never been discovered by Peruvian travelers, and 
for generations it had remained unnoticed by the Indians 
themselves; indeed, no reference to this extraordinary place 
is found in the records of the conquistadores. Here, in this 
forgotten spot, Pro- 
fessor Bingham 
and his assistants 
found “stone wit- 
nesses of the mag- 
nificence and beau- 
ty of their (Inca) 
ancient civilization, 
more interesting 
and extensive than 
any which have 
been found since 
the days of the 
Spanish Conquest 
Or sPeruie ees inca 

(Continued on 


page 50) 


THE CATHEDRAL 


On one side of the 
central plaza of Cuzco 
stands the ancient ca- 
thedral that is built 
of Inca stones. In the 
square the Inca chief- 
tain was killed, and 
within the building 
rest the bones of Piz- 
zaro’s. brother and 
Almagro. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 
Gifford Pinchot Park 


CLUB FACILITIES IN LONDON 


great many National Travel Club 

members have availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by the Club’s ex- 
change of privileges with the English- 
Speaking Union in London. Through the 
courtesy of the Union, the visits of mem- 
bers to England may be greatly enriched. 
A Common Interests Committee of the 
Union has provided facilities whereby vis- 
itors may be conducted to points of espe- 
cial interest: they will be enabled to be 
present at debates in Parliament ; the finest 
gardening and farming estates will be 
open to their inspection; and they may, if 
they desire; be brought into contact with 
centers of interest in the fields of handi- 
crafts, social service and education. A 
special feature this summer will be the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon, where, from July 23rd to Septem- 
ber Ist, a special company of. English 
actors will present Shakespeare’s plays; 
and where a picturesque inn has been set 
aside as a hotel for American visitors, of- 
fering board and lodging at a moderate 
cost. Members of the Club who wish to 
take advantage of the facilities offered by 
the English-Speaking Union should write 
to our Secretary’s office, requesting a 
courtesy membership card. The club 
rooms of the English-Speaking Union are 
at 1 Charing Cross, London, facing Tra- 
falgar Square. 


HOLIDAY HELPS 


Members planning to spend their vaca- 
_ tions at the seashore or in the mountains 

may find helpful suggestions and detailed 
information in the numerous booklets 
which are on hand in the Information 
Bureau of the Club, copies of which may 
be had upon request. Please state as 
specifically as possible the territory that 
you wish to visit: the. White Mountains, 
the Green Mountains, the Berkshires, the 
Maine Woods, the New England Coast, 
the Catskills, the Adirondacks, etc. Many 
of these booklets contain lists of hotels 
and boarding houses, fish and game sec- 
tions, and other information of value to 
the vacation seeker. A detailed list of 
booklets and other sources of information 
available on other sections appeared on 
the Club page of the June number of 
TRAVEL. 


A LETTER FROM HAWAII 


The following letter from, Mr. Thomas 
Boles, Superintendent of the Hawaii Na- 


arouse public interest in the c 
development of our National P: y 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, |] 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 


world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


on travel and secure concessions for them; lo work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
onservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
arks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 


Oe : To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 

EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS 


Col. R. John West, U. S. A. L. S. Rowe ; 
U. S. Embassy, Paris Director-General, Pan-American Harry A. Frans k 
Sir Philip Gibbs Union The Earl of Hardwic 


tional Park, has recently been received by 


the Club: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
National Park Service 
Hawaii National Park 


Superintendent’s Office 


Volcano House, Hawaii, U. S. A. 


May 15th, 1923. 
National Travel Club, 
7 West 16th Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: In the May issue of TRAVEL 
I note your bulletin calling attention of 
your members to the more interesting units 
of the National Park system, and am 
pleased to note that Hawaii National Park 
comes within your list, but was a little dis- 
appointed at the brief mention made, 
wherein you simply state that it is a fa- 
mous volcanic region, open to the public 
during the entire year. 

A popular conception of a volcanic re- 
gion is one that has been recently devas- 
tated by some volcanic eruption, but even 
a brief visit to the Hawaii National Park 
will correct such an impression. It is true 
that within our 118,000 acres of Park we 
have thousands of acres of recent lava 
flows which have inundated the surround- 
country, but without any loss of life and 
very little damage to property, and these 
flows today, with their fantastic forma- 
tions, are one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Park. Even the active vol- 
cano of Kileua has been made safe and 
convenient by the Department of the In- 
terior, through the National Park Service, 
and the visitor can now drive his car to 
within forty feet of the brink of the cra- 
ter, and by walking a few steps one can 
with safety look down upon forty acres of 
seething, molten lava. This lake of fire, 
with its temperature of two thousand de- 
grees, is without doubt the most spectacu- 
lar feature of the Hawaii National Park, 
if not of the entire National Park Ser- 
vice, and has for years drawn travelers 
from the four quarters of the globe. 

In addition to this we have scores of 
craters within this Park; jungles of trop- 
ical plants, forests of giant tree ferns, 


miles of natural tunnels under the lava, . 


groves of Hawaiian mahogany, deserts of 
lava and of ashes gashed with terrifying 
earthquake cracks, from which constantly 
rise clouds of volcanic steam. 

Being one of the newer National Parks 
we are far behind Yellowstone and Yose- 


mite.in publicity, but the mere establish- — 


ment of this area as a National Park is a 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 
U. S. Commission, Berlin 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


. fairly high state of cultivation, but the 
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TRANSPORTATION — | 
Edward Hungerford 


guarantee to the traveling public that ow 
natural wonders are unexcelled, and I sin-} 
cerely trust that you will bring to the at-, 
tention of the members of the National } 
Travel Club the wonderful possibilities 01 
a trip beyond our west coast, to the Ha 
waiian Islands. oi 
(Signed) Tuomas BoLes, 
Superintendent. / | 

ip 

TRAVEL IN GERMANY || 
a 


‘ 


reports . and, | 


Contrary to newspaper 
other rumors, Americans wishing to visit } 
Germany will have no difficulty in obtain- } 
ing the required German visa. On the | 
contrary, we understand that American |} 
travelers are welcome in Germany. 


A NEW TRAVELERS’ SERVICE # | 


A unique travelers’ service has been or- | 
ganized by a London company in the in- 
terest of those who may require assistance, 
information or guidance of any kind. The | 
Service and Industries, Ltd., of London, } 
provides every imaginable service, does 
everything from meeting you at a ship or 
a railway station to providing a furnished 
and fully staffed house in any capital of 
Europe. Then, too, this company is in a | 
position to serve any business concern | 
which desires investigations to be made or 
commissions to be executed. | 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PAHVANT 
VALLE Nae a] 


er 


years should see 300,000 acres of irri-_ 
gated land under cultivation in the Pah-_ 
vant Valley, Utah. This region has re-— 
cently been made available for extensive” 
cultivation by the irrigation system from _ 
the Sevier River. For sixty or seventy 7 
years a few acres of the rich sage-brush 
land in these areas has been kept in a 


water supply has been very restricted un- 
til recently, and operations have been on~ 
a limited scale. The construction of a 
railroad was therefore not justified, and 
the absence of an outlet has at times re- — 
sulted in a waste of orchard and garden 
produce in cellar and field when crops — 
have been heavier than the average usu- 
ally absorbed by local markets. 
This condition has been entirely changed 
by the construction of the new branch 
railroad following the development of the 
irrigation project. The Pahvant Valley 
areas are not only guaranteed an outlet 
for truck garden produce, cereals, alfalfa, 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Abbey and Institution Gardens 


What Famous People Say About 


BATH 


England’s Classic Spa 


“The very atmosphere of the place breathes peace and 
kindness and the framing woods and downs rest the 
mind, yet at the same time exhilarate it.” 

3 Mrs. C. N. WILLraMson. 


“In the whole of the United Kingdom there is hardly a 
city which could show so wonderful an historical record 
as the city of Bath, and especially in the times of the 
18th century.” Viscount ULLSWATER. 


“T shall always speak with enthusiasm of the wonderful 
attractions of the City, its splendid Bathing Establish- 
ment, its interesting Roman remains, its beautiful 18th 
century architecture, its delightful climate, its fine walks 
on the surrounding hills.” 


Dr. A. R. ZIMMERMAN, 
-Burgomaster of Rotterdam. 
Commissioner General of the League of Nations 
for the Reconstruction of Austria. 


“There is not an ignoble street in Bath. There is not a 
street where you cannot find some glorious relic of the 
past which appeals to you with all the force of archi- 
tecture, and also embodies history. Your gardens—if 
you are weary at all of the architecture of the streets, 

_ you have only to pass on one side and go into a sump- 
tuous beautiful garden.” Lorp ROSEBERY. 


For All Information Concerning 


Britain’s Premier Health Resort 


Write to the Spa Director, JOHN HATTON, for 
“NOTES FOR VISITORS FROM OVERSEAS” 
Hotel List and Handbook to the Cure. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


The Flagship 
ofa 
Great Fleet. 


ei (te S. S. Leviathan is the largest and 
most luxurious vessel in the world and 
fittingly becomes flag-ship of the magnificent 
United States Lines fleet to Europe. The 
next sailing will be July 28th from New York; 
from Southampton and Cherbourg August 
7th and every three weeks thereafter. 


But the Leviathan is only one of a great 
fleet which is unique in the transatlantic ser- 
vice. You should learn about these beautiful 
and famous American ships—your ships. 


Other first class liners are: 
S.S. President Roosevelt sais July 7 
S. S. President Harding sais July 14 
S. S. George Washington sais July 28 


In addition, there is a fleet of eight 
splendid cabin ships—five in the London 


service and three to Bremen. 


L INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information ar i ad Washington, D.C. 


Write today 


Send in the information 
blank today—before you 
forget it. You will be 
sent a handsomely bound 
booklet showing actual 
interzor views of the 
Leviathan together with 
literature descriptive of 
the other ships in trans- 
atlantic service. Send the 
blank now! 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment booklet giving travel facts. Iam consideringa 
tripto EuropeL), tothe OrientC, toSouth Americal] 


My Name 


Street No. or R. F. D, — 


Town _State 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


t SSEX yo USSEX 
f 


pring Lake Beac 
NEW JERSEY 


Directly on the Ocean 
A’ Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
NOW OPEN 
Two Exceptional 18-Hole Golf Courses 
Furnished Cottages with Hotel Service 
C. S. KROM, Manager 


On “The New Jersey Tour, 
A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 


1923 
—MOTORING ww BRITAIN= 


The most comprehensive way of seeing ROMANTIC ENG- 
LAND is to go by way of the CATHEDRAL CITIES. 


THE UNIVERSAL ‘ire, SERVICES rt. 


(18, Grafton St., Bond St., London, W. 1.) 


Are SPECIALISTS in the 


CATHEDRAL ROUTES 


which embrace as many or as few of the tours (12 in number) 
as you may choose to select. 


ALL DETAILS for tours ARRANGED. 


—HIRE of CARS——— 


With or WITHOUT Chauffeurs 
ROLLS ROYCE Touring Cars or Landaulettes 


——SALE of CARS—— 


All Makes of American and English Cars Supplied. 


IF YOU WISH 


to purchase a car the SALES-MANAGER of the COMPANY 
is at your entire service and will call for you and drive you 
from Depot to Depot, free of charge, in order that you may 
pe alt the best and most suitable makes before making your 
choice. 


THE UNIVERSAL (HIRE) SERVICES will undertake to 
dispose of your car at the termination of your visit to Europe. 


CALL UP yiecauiae and 3619 WRITE oz 
COME and SEE 
THEUNIVERSAL care) SER VICEuca. 


18, GRAFTON ST., BOND ST. 
—LONDON— 


Random Adventures in Spain i | 
(Continued from page 25) 


blinds of the two large cafés are 
tattered and weather-beaten; the 
peasants stare at strangers with 
an unspoilt curiosity. 

The habit of rushing about 
towns, of penetrating into every 
gloomy interior, ecclesiastical or 
otherwise, which seems to be de- 
cently penetrable, is a modern 
convention to which we do not 
subscribe. There are two aspects 
to every place, the living and the 
dead, and we prefer the former. 
There is this advantage in our 
attitude, that one does not have 
to seek out the living, it flows 
quite easily and naturally by, and 
one does not remain an open- 
mouthed spectator with a jack- 
daw brain, but incorporates one- 
self with it. We did not go into 
the cathedral, nor into any con- 


vent, nor did we climb up the, 


towers or into the walls: we sat 
at the café drinking in both cof- 
fee and Spain. 

Of costume, as Spain is so 
often painted, there was little; 
the peasant men wore tall, flat- 
brimmed hats and broad, blue 
sashes about their stomachs; the 
women shawls and woven leg- 
gings; the mules and donkeys 
had trappings of bright-colored 
wool-work and often saddlebags 
with fine-woven colored patterns 
on them. String-soled sandals 
were the footwear of the men 
and of the soldiers: string-soled 
shoes, alpagatas, were worn by 
the women and children. The 
town was moderately alive until 
eleven o’clock. Very early in the 
morning the peasants came into 
the market with their mules or 
donkeys, then gradually a quiet 
settled down, a quiet which 
lasted till the evening. After six 
o'clock Avila awoke, the business 
men left their shops, the officers 
their cantonments. The cadets 
and youths gathered in the plaza 
to flirt with the girls who, 
dressed in gay cottons, paraded 
to and fro in small giggling and 
swaying groups. Booths selling 
cool drinks and ices opened at 
the corners of the plaza, while 
wandering sweetmeat merchants 
sold fried almonds and sugared 
nuts. There was no woman with 
a lace mantilla and a high comb, 
nor any one with a flat hat, em- 
broidered shawl and cigarette; 
so the cigar boxes are liars. 


As one sits at the café table in 
Spain, life is, perhaps, presented 
to one in an aspect almost too 
crude. lLazarus.lay at the rich 
man’s gates exhibiting his sores 
and the Spanish beggar follows 
his example. Spain needs no 
Charles Lamb to write of the de- 
cay of beggars. Decayed indeed 
they are, but not in that sense of 
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which Lamb wrote: in tattered | 
and unspeakable rags they pur- 


to Cadiz. No dishonor attaches | 
to beggary in Spain. A Span- | 
iard was horrified when Jan told | 
him that begging was not per- | 
mitted in England. | 

“What, then, can those do who | 
are unable or unwilling to 
work?” he asked. 


A humble though probably | 
verminous official refuge is pro- |f 
vided for the beggar in each |} 
town, and, as he tells his clients, © 
“God repays” his small extor- 
tions. The Spaniard is accus- 
tomed to his beggars, he does not ~ I 
nag at his conscience about them, | 
but it harrows the unaccustomed | 
heart of the Englishman who, — 
taking his modest coffee or 
Blanco y negro after supper, 
finds a procession of misery 
thrusting importunate hands into — 
his moment of quiet luxury. | 
The Spanish beggar has no ten- } 
derness for one’s. sensibility. | 
Each has the motto, “If you have 
tears prepare to shed them now.” | 
Naturally we were their quarry. | 
They presented us with a series i 
of specimens worthy of a hos- 
pital museum. We hardened our 
hearts, as we were afraid of con- 
sequences, but after two days, 
when the beggars, disappointed | | 
with us, relaxed their exertions, 
we gave or withheld alms with 
the outward serenity of a Span- 
iard, but feeling inwardly brutal 
whenever we refused to give a 
dole. 

Dirty, half-naked children 
dodged about the café pillars, 
hiding from the waiter’s eyes. 
They stared wistfully at the 
small, square packets of beet su-_ 
gar which the waiter brought 
with the coffee, and if a lump 
were left over they would creep 
up and in a cringing whine ask ~ 
for it. Boys slightly older usu- 
ally begged for a perra chica or 
for a cigarette. Their voices 
would be pathetic enough almost 
to break one’s heart—they would 
say they had not eaten for three 
days—but if the refusal was de- 
cisive they would suddenly 
change their tones and shout out 
gaily to a comrade or run whis- 
tling, or turn a few cartwheels 
down the gutter. 
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' THE QUEEN OF THE CONTINENTAL SPAS 


\ ] :: May :: 
Season ICH October 


THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT 


THE LARGEST, ‘THE BEST APPOINTED IN THE WORLD 


Baths Douches Massage 
Swimming Pool 


Mecanotherapy—Electrotherapy—Radiotherapy 
SPECIAL TREATMENT 
For Liver, Stomach, Gout, Diabetes 


SPLENDID CASINO—THEATRE— 
CONCERTS 


Operas, Comedies, Ballets, Festivals 


SPORTING CLUB, GOLF, TENNIS 
HORSE SHOW, RACES 


Beautiful parks on the banks of the river Allier 
Many hotels with tables de régime—Villas, etc. 


HOTEL RADIO resistant de esimes 


Under Medical Supervision 


[e]eorevsecsvecsucsaszussessossuconscnsosnscenssunussassnssensseossnssenoceonessvonsuetuevsauensenscnsosssscensensssuassousoassonuersusenocuacuasusouenacouscesnetsosesvensnsutsacensennangy 
(Elecnvcsensensvsseaccccanesconsneceusvensnsounencooenenevscenovsosseucaguesooovansoosaceeuscosancausunevngeseovaeetceoncosconsaatoceoansessasosuguoonscogusavcuaoucuvsgonoscagcousouaes 
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SCOTLAND’S 
——GRANDEST TOURS——, 


Wonderful Fiords Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift Sa- 
loon Steamer ‘*Columba,’’ viewing the Shipbuild- 
ing on the Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde Watering 
Places of Dunoon and Rothesay, thence by the 
famous Kyles of Bute, Crinan Canal and Firth of 
Lorn. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest 


One-day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s a Added a Cc anyon 
Cave in the Island of Staffa, St. Columba’s sacred National Park 


Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, and the eak 

burying place of the Scottish Kings, and passing Yosemite & Big UGS 
the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtorn- — Arizona and ew 
ish, Aros, Mingarry, and Gylen, also Tobermory Mexico Ro ckies 


Bay, where lies the Armada specie ship. ten Path’ 
3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Lin- — "OF the Bea 


nhe and Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adven- Unor dinar y 


tures of Alan Breck, the jhero of Robert Louis 


Stevenson’s famous Boxes *Kidnapped,’’ viewing O u t- Wy e Ss t 
Glencoe, the scene of the great massacre, and call- 
ing at the ancient little town of Fort William, O U ti n g Ss / 
sheltering pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, 
Britain’s highest mountain, through the famous 


Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and Lochness, the 
land of Prince Charlie~and his loyal Clansmen. 


Ij these tours are not in your itinerary, your visit to Europe is “p> 
wasted—tell your Travel Agent to include them, or apply direct to .---—- wee - === === rota Pa gee ae ae ots LoS he ee / 


DAVID MAC BRAYN E, LTD. | W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 


H 
\ 
' 
1147 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
“THE ROYAL ROUTE” TOURS ' 
i (Mark with X those wanted) 
California Picture Book Colorado Summer 
‘ Grand Canyon Outings Off the Beaten ceed 
' 


| 

' 

Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: 

119, Hope Street Glasgow, Scotland : 
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“Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Isles Of ‘The Sea” 


The president of a bank which has sold A:B-A 


Cheques for many years recently wrote us: 
“*T myself have cashed A*B-A Cheques in Europe, Asia 


and Africa and on the isles of the sea. J have had them 
cashed without any trouble by people who could not 
speak my language. Ido not hesitate to recommend them 
to any one, no matter where he is going to travel.’” 


ABA 28, Che ques 
-TRAVEL MONEY’ 


Sold in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100: Accept 
edbythe U.S. Government in payment of customs duties. 


Ask for A*B*A Cheques at your bank 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these Cheques is 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 


on A’ B*A Cheques” 


What China Thinks of Us 
(Continued from page 14) 


The idea is not to turn out glib 
and incipient office holders with 
a veneer of Westernism and a 
contempt for their own race. 
The culture of China is as much 
a background to their training as 
is the science of the West. The 
most popular course, I believe, is 
the one in scientific agriculture. 
The laboratories are working 
successfully to restore health to 
the diseased silk worms of the 
province. This economic help in 
itself, one might put it, “has 
paid for the college.” 


The Chinese are far from be- 
ing backward in the expression 
of gratitude when they believe 
that they are the recipients of 
real favors. One feels quite 
proud to be an American when 
visiting Canton College, and the 
Chinese thereabouts yield | to 


Americans enough “face” to en 


courage such indulgence. 


It is often said of the West’s 
trade exploitation of backward 
countries that “business follows 
close on the heels of the mis- 
sionaries.” In China, the men- 
tion of one certainly does not 
suggest the other. They each go 
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Cruise De Luxe 


= Mediterranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons—Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 
67 Days—repeating the complete success of the 
1923 similar cruise, same steamer, visiting 


Eg ypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 


4 The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks. 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and 
suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 

Stop-over privilege in Europe withcut extra cost, returning via S. S. 

“Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria” or any 
Cunard Line steamer. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Established 1875): 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 


‘Paris London 


vorcement is startlingly com- 
plete. 

In the democratic land of 
China, unlike most places in the 
Orient, the business classes are 
high in the social scheme. Their 
opinion of us—whether or not 
they yield the American business 
man ‘‘face”—is thus corr espond- 
ingly important. The answer is 
that we have probably confused 
John Chinaman more completely 
regarding the truth about our 
business morality, efficiency, 
common sense, and policies, than 
we have confused him by our 
diplomacy, or in any other way. 

The Chinese understand the 
British and their principle of 
slow, conservative expansion— 
never taking on more than can 
be attended to and rarely retreat- 
ing. And they know the Ger- 
man and the Japanese methods. 
But what are our American 
methods; With the exception 
of our oil and tobacco trade in- 
vasions (both consistently ag- 
gressive and thoroughly organ- 
ized) we have most often shown 
wavering uncertainty as our 
chief business characteristic. 
Many firms, provident and cal- 
culating in any move at home, 
send extraordinary representa- 
tives to the Far East, apparently 
with the idea that if any valu- 
able business happens to be 
tumbling about it may make the 
mistake of falling their way. 


looking for lucky chances. 
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sphere, generally speaking, is } 


mese merchant’s word. 


There are also the freebooters ° 


Honest Chinese firms do exist, 
and honest foreign firms of othe 
nations, and honest eee | 
firms. But the business atmo- 


tainted. The Chinese, for their 
part, complain truthfully that | 
the weakness of their country | 
has been exploited. Commercial — i 
concessions have been claimed as. 
blood payment for slain mission- } 
aries.” Dictation through foredll | 
has opened up treaty ports and 
has lopped off territory. For his | 
part, the foreigner who lives in ’ 
China quickly becomes cynical 
regarding the Chinese. The | 
squeeze system is all pervading, © : 
and foreign business men, witha |} 
background of a score or more | 
of years’ experience, maintain | 
that there has been a steady 
slump in the value of the Chigy yy 


American business effort had 
been directed more along the 
line of trading than toward the 
development of the almost un-_ 
touched natural resources of the 
land. We have established a 
number of banks but their actiy- 
ity is largely an exchange busi- 
ness. Neither our own banks 
nor the Chinese business world 
are likely to forget that our rec- 
ord of dabbling in concessions 
(particularly in the line of rail-— 
road building) has been too often, 
followed by a face-losing retreat 
with the work left abjectly aban- 
doned. Nor can Chinese busi- | 
ness men be so myopic as to fail — 
to discern that the American” 
Government’s policies for cidingll 
foreign trade are rarely better 
than half worked out and are — 
never whole-heartedly carried Mi 
through. And how discreetly — 
the Chinese smile when we try — 
to explain to them the vagaries 
of the tariff! _ 


é 


The paradox is that after list-_ 
ing so manv of our failures, it ‘ 
can, nevertheless, be recorded — 
that the Chinese still maintain a_ 
wholesome and surprising — 
amount of faith in us, and in our — 
disinterestedness. Perhaps i 
have erred in giving more prom- ; ; 
inence to our shortcomings than — 
they deserve. But in wishing to © 
analyze what the Chinese think, 
it is necessary to show what ma- 
terial they have to think over, 


the best and the worst. S 
j ‘ 
| 


Mey, 1922 


For 152 Years 
Tailors 
to Particular Men 


OR over a century and a 

half the House of Hawkes 
and Company has served men 
in England whose dress gave 
them a distinguished appear- 
ance on all occasions—the 
type of men you single out in 
any gathering for their fault- 
less and well-fitting garments. 
We will be pleased to serve 
American business men who 
want distinction and quality 
in their clothes. 


» Co. Led. 


ESTABLISHED 1771 


Mr. Wilfrid White, 
one of our Direc- 
tors, is satling on 
the 20th of July 
for Canada and the 
United States. Ap- 
pointments with 
him may be made 
by letter addressed 
to him in care of 
TRAVEL, 7 West 
16th St., New York. 


1 SAVILLE ROW 
LONDON, W. I. 


SERVICES OF EVERY KIND 
FOR AMERICANS ABROAD 


A unique organization for the performance of any 
kind of service anywhere in Great Britain and on the 
Continent at the disposal of travelers. 


Social and Domestic Service 


Ships and Trains met. Tours by motor, rail or air 
arranged. Guides, Chaperons or Servants provided. 
Children cared for. Introductions given. Shopping 
Guides and Interpreters provided. Furnished Houses 
or Apartments found. Hotel Accommodation reserved. 


Commercial Service 


Expert information obtained on any subject. Adver- 
tising, Secretarial and Press Work. Translations. 
Investigations. Insurance. 


SERVICE for ANY and EVERY 
EMERGENCY 
Moderate Fees 


Let us mail you our booklet. It will interest you. 


SERVICE & INDUSTRIES Ltd. 
287, Regent Street, W. 1. London 


Representatives in Paris, Brussels, and nearly every capital in 
Europe 


MAYFAIR: 929 


H. C. TRENCH (Managing Director) 
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American Standards 
on American Ships~ 


F YOU are going to the Orient, sail on an 

American ship! Before you make any further 
plans send the information blank below for complete 
descriptions of the five magnificent “President” 
ships that sail from Seattle. They have no superiors 
across the Pacific! They sail from Seattle via Vic- 
toria every 12 days—the most frequent service! 
The Oriental ports of call are: Yokohama. Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hongkong and Manila. 


Next Sailings Are: 


President Jackson July 13. September 11 
President Jefferson . . July 25 September 23 
President Grant . . August 6 October 5 
President Madison . August 18 October 17 
President McKinley August 30 October 29 


And every 12 days thereafter 
Every prospective traveler should investigate. American <‘Presi- 
dent’’ ships offer the highest American standards of cuisine, service, 
and safety. Seasoned travelers say they are unsurpassed. And the 
expense of the trip is amazingly low. Send the information blank 


now. There is no obligation. 


Write for - 
Booklet 


The Government has just com- 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D. C. 
7 


Information Office 


Please send without obligation the U.S, Govern 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. 1 am considering 
a trip to the Orient [) to Europe [] to South 
America (J. 1! would travel 1st class (] 2d () 3d. 


pleted a valuable new booklet 
giving 
every traveler should have, and 
complete description of the ships. 
Send the information blank for 
It will be mailed you 
free and without any obligation. 


authentic information 


If 1 go date will be about__ 
My Name 


My Business or Profession__ 
My address is 
Town 


it today. = 


State 


For information regarding sailings and accommodations address 


ADMIRAL ORIENTAL LINE 


17 State Street, New York City L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 653 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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‘AUTO TOURS in ENGLAND 


The best way to visit 


The Cathedral Cities is to go by 
The Historic Towns 


The Quaint Old Inns C A R 


It is the quickest, most attractive and economical way of seeing 


ALL there is to be SEEN 


whilst passing by road through the beauty spots and charming 
old world villages 


of ENGLAND 


You can hire cars of the best make with reliable and well posted 
Chauffeurs for any period of time or any tour from 


BROCK 


London, W. 1. 


They will be pleased 
to call upon you at 
your Hotel and help 
you plan tours, with- 
out obligation. 
Southampton Agts.: 
Roderick Day & Co. 
Atlantic House, 
Canute Road 
Phone 
Southampton 4260 
BROCKS Ltd. are 
highly recommended 
by the London Repre- 
sentative of the Nat- 
ional Travel Club. 


Ltd. 10, Duchess Street 
Portland Place 


(Telephone Langham 1222) 
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Sunbonnets y 

iS iy Becoming and 
Garden and Original wash- 
River Hats ing Frocks for 


Garden, Tennis 
and River. 


45. South Molton site wile 


The True City of the 
Holy Faith of St. 
Francis 


(Continued from page 9) 


merchants from the Missouri 
paid high tribute for the privi- 
lege of selling their goods to the 
people of Santa Fe. Criminals 
and those accused of being 
traitors to Spain and later Mex- 
ico stood before its walls in front 
of a firing squad which ended all 
things earthly for those unfor- 
tunate victims of Latin wrath. 
The old Spanish cemetery is 
close by. Slowly the mud walls 
of the Garita melted away under 
the desert winds and storms, and 
all that marked the spot in recent 
years were a few crumbling 
adobe walls a few feet high; but 
even these have now disappeared. 


The end of that famous high-_ 


way—the Santa Fe trail of pio- 
neer days—which began at Old 
Franklin, Missouri, and extended 
across eight hundred miles of 
sunbaked desert and rugged 
mountains to this little town in 
the New Mexican desert—is at 
the southeast corner of the plaza. 
Much of the history of the 
Southwest centers around - this 
trail, which was the highway of 
a large territory for three-quar- 
ters of a century. In olden 
times, really not so very long 
ago, one hundred and ten days 
were required to make the jour- 
ney which now takes only two 
days and nights. The trail’s end 
at Santa Fe is marked by a mon- 
ument erected in the plaza in 
1911 by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 


For almost half a century the 
old Exchange Hotel, Santa Fe’s 
most popular hostelry in pioneer 
times, stood at the point where 
the trail from the Missouri en- 
ters the plaza. It was there that 
Kit Carson, Lucian B. Maxwell, 
Charles Bent, Ceran St. Vrain 
and all of the other trappers and 
traders of the old days stopped 
when in the town. With the 
passing of the trapper, and the 
decline of the trail trade, the 
popularity of this hotel began to 
wane; and with the coming of 
the railroad and the erection of 
the Claire Hotel it became a 
second-rate stopping place until 
it was finally closed a few years 
ago. 

Like the old trail and the men 
who made it famous, it has van- 
ished from thé face of the earth 
and is now only a memory of the 
old West. The building stood 
until recently when it was razed 
to make room for La Fonda, the 
name of the new hotel that has 
been erected on this historic site. 


This is of the mission type of 
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‘near the water.” 


architecture, and the finest hote} 
in the Southwest. ee 

The ruins of old Fort Marcy) 
built by General Stephen W) 
Kearny after he captured Santi 
Fe with his “Army of the West,} 


a high hill just north of the city) 
This point, which is two hundre¢) 
and twenty-nine feet above th¢ 
plaza, commanded the entire 
town in those days, and there 
General Kearny erected a fort} 
where United States troops were|| 
stationed until the people ac 
knowledged the new government] 
The fort has long since disap-| 
peared, but the earthworks 
erected by the American soldiers] 
nearly three-quarters of a cen} 
tury ago may still be seen} 
When the Spaniards first canted 
to Santa Fe the site of Fort} 
Marcy was occupied by a Tewa 
village called Kuapooge, mean- 
ing “the place of the shell beads 
Nothing now 
remains of this ancient pueblo; 
but remnants of it have been 
found in excavating. i 


The Cathedral of Santa Fe, 
which dates back over three cen- 
turies, stands a short distance} 
from the plaza, on the street to} 
San Miguel Church. The orig-j 
inal structure was commenced in 
1612, but it was completely de-| 
stroyed in the Pueblo rebellion| 
of 1680, and many long years] 
passed before another building| 
was started. Year by year it has} 
been added to until 1876 when) 
the present edifice, with its un- 
finished twin steeples, was com-’ 
pleted. 


A visit to the cathedral takes’ 
one back to Spanish days; for it 
is more like Mexico than our 
own land. _ There the old-world) 
taste for showy interior decora- 
tions, that impress so many’ 
minds, predominates; and the. 
visitor can easily picture himself 
in a church far south of the Rio 
Grande. The walls are covered 
with fine, old paintings brought’ 
across the desert from Mexico in 
past centuries; and the reredos. 
behind the altar were erected by 
Governor Del Valle and his wife 
in 1761. 


Across the town from the ca- 
thedral stands the old Church of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, built by 
the Spaniards shortly after the 
reconquest in 1692. In this edi- 
fice is an ancient painting of 
“Our Lady of Guadalupe.” It 
pictures her as she is supposed to. 
have appeared to the poor peon, 
Juan Diego, where Guadalupe 
church now stands near the City 
of Mexico, when, tradition says, 
she filled his zarape with roses as 
a sign to the bishop that she 
wanted a shrine erected to her. 


A visit to this old church on 
(Continucd on page 44). 
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[THE CENTURY HOUSE, 100 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON 


is an Old Queen Anne House, Built in 1710, and is noted for its unique collection of Chinese Armorial 
Porcelain, Made During the Eighteenth Century, at the Factory of King-te-Chen, near Canton, in China 


FIO 


ir Algernon Tudor-Craig, the Principal of The Century House, is a recognized authority on this subject, and has identified the Armorial Bearings on 
ery piece in the collection, of which he has published an illustrated alphabetical catalogue (post free). Visitors to The Century House will find it a 
place of absorbing interest, replete with information relating to Heraldry, Geneology, and Old English Furniture 


LONDON 


TAILORING 


_. Opinions from American Chents: 


ST. MORITZ 


Engadine :: Switzerland 


“J AM VERY PLEASED WITH COATS AND 
KNICKERBOCKERS WHICH YOU MADE 
FOR ME, AND WHEN I REQUIRE FURTHER 
GOLF SUITS, I SHALL CERTAINLY WAIT 
UNTIL I HAVE THE CHANCE OF GETTING 
THEM FROM YOU.” 


Leading Hotels 
THE GRAND HOTEL 


THE KULM HOTELS 
THE SUVRETTA 
THE PALACE . 
THE CARLTON ce “{ THANK YOU FOR THE PROMPTNESS 


ase 3 eee ek WITH WHICH YOU EXECUTED THE 


Golf, Riding, High Alpine 


Climbing, Tennis ORDER, AND WILL ALWAYS HAVE 


PLEASURE IN RECOMMENDING YOUR 


SWISS GOLF 4s Sat oS GOOD SERVICES TO MY FRIENDS.” 
CHAMPIONSHIPS ~ 


Intern. Lawn Tennis Match > re ae , 
ITALO-SWISS BOD: Gh. (Price List on Request) 


L. G. WILKINSON 10, OLD BURLINGTON ST., 
TAILOR SAVILE ROW, W. 1 
*PHONE, REGENT 5417 
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to the Magic East 
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you are going to the Orient, 
you can now go, at surprisingly 
small cost, over a route mellowed 
by sunshine, cooled by soft breezes, 
| on swift luxurious ships that make 
every day of the voyage a new de- 
light—a perfect preparation for your 
‘ holiday amid the wonders of the 
I Orient. 


Send the information blank below today 
and learn about the magnificent United States 
Government ships, operated by the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company from San Fran- 
cisco over its famous “Sunshine Belt to the 
Orient.’ Eastern Ports of call are Yokohama, 
i) Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 
i Stop overs may be araanged in any of these 
ports. 


Next Sailings are: 


President Cleveland 
July 12 Sept. 20 
President Pierce 
} July 26 Oct. 4 
ii _ President Wilson 
\) Aug.9 Oct. 18 
4 President Lincoln 
Aug. 23 Nov. 1 
al President Taft 
i Sept. 6 Nov. 15 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Diy. B217 P.M. Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation tue U. S$. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts, I am considering a trip 
to the Orient LJ, Europe LJ, South Americal). 


Ht For sailings and accommodations address 


Pane Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 503 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Sq., New York City 


Managing Operators for 


SHIPPING BOARD 


The True City of the 
Holy Faith of St. 


Francis 
(Continued from page 42) 


Sunday is a rare treat that 
should not be missed; for it is 
typical of Spanish America. A 
peon or two may be seen squat- 
ted on the floor near the door, 
and in the congregation the high 
and low touch elbows as they lis- 
ten to the sermon of the black- 
gowned padre, who preaches in 
Spanish. Students of this lan- 
guage of the Southwest will 
learn much by attending the ser- 
vices; for the father speaks 
slowly and distinctly so that all 
can hear and understand. 

The Fourth of July at Santa 
Fe is a picturesque celebration in 
a picturesque land. The Mexi- 
can residents enter into the spirit 
of the occasion like true patriots ; 
for they are now loyal Ameri- 
cans. Hundreds of Indians from 
the neighboring pueblos are there 
in all the picturesque finery of 
the American aborigines, from 
beaded and fringed buckskin to 
gay colored blankets and native 
clothing. During the morning 
they perform their dances in the 
streets around the plaza, just as 
their ancestors danced on that 
same ground before the coming 
of the white man. At noon 
there is a big street parade in 
which Indians, Mexicans and 
Americans take part; and in the 
afternoon everyone goes to the 
ball park for the athletic con- 
tests, Indian dances and baseball 
game. 


The story of Santa Fe would 
not be complete without some 
mention of Jake Gould and the 
old curiosity shop that he con- 
ducted there for over half a cen- 
tury. Many collectors of Indian 
relics in all sections of the United 
States, who never saw Santa Fe, 
will remember him; for he did 
much to spread the fame of the 
town all over the world. He was 
the pioneer of the curio business 
in the West. In 1854, when the 
Santa Fe trail was at the height 
of its glory; when caravans of 
prairie schooners, laden with 
rich cargoes of merchandise still 
crossed the plains from West- 
port, Missouri; when Kit Car- 
son,-Lucian B. Maxwell and that 
coterie of old-time trappers and 
mountain men made Santa Fe 
their headquarters, Jake Gould 
crossed the plains to this adobe 
village in the New Mexican 
desert, and opened the first curio 
store west of the Missouri. For 
half a century he conducted this 
business in the little, one-story 
adobe building at the corner of 
Burro alley, where he first 
started; and during those years 
he gathered one of the most ex- 
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tensive collections of ancient an , 
modern Indian relics to be foung| 


He believed in advertising anc 
“Jake Gould’s Old  Curiosit 
Shop” was known over th 
whole country and even amon 
collectors in Europe. 


The year he started in busi} 
ness he placed on the roof of his} 
store one of the old Spanish ox] 
carts with solid wooden wheels|| 
a type of vehicle no longer seen] 
north_of the Rio Grande. It re- 
mained there for over fifty years,| 
defying the winter storms and| 
hot, desert sun of the summers, 


Burro alley, at the corner of} 


ment, is another relic of the past. 
It turns at a right angle and from, 
the entrance looks like a blin 
alley. In pioneer times and oc- 
casionally even today, prospael 
tors and Mexicans turned their 
burros into it, and the little ani- 


ended at the angle, remained| 
there until their owners ie 
turned ; hence the name of Burro) 
alley. 


Contrary to popular belief, the 
first white settlement in the) 
Southwest was not at Santa Fe) 
itself, but at the little village ofl 
Chamita, on the west bank of the: 
Rio Grande, opposite San Teel 
pueblo. This place was first vis-' 
ited by Francisco de Barrion- 
uevo, of Coronado’s expedition, 
in 1542, At that time a Tewa| 
pueblo, called Yugeuingge, stood 
there. In 1598 a Spanish colony 
under Don Juan de Onate made 
the first settlement north of old 
Mexico at this place which was 
named “San Francisco de los 
Espanoles”; and on September 
8th the chapel was consecrated. 
The following year the name 
was changed to San Gabriel, by 
which it is still known among the 
Mexicans. The seat of Spanish 
government in the Southwest 
was located at this village until 
Santa Fe was founded in 1605. 
No trace of this ancient settle- 
ment or of the old chapel re- 
mains; but it is an interesting 
place and well worth a visit in 
connection with a trip to San 
Juan pueblo. 


In all America there is not an- 
other place like Santa Fe, where 
the picturesque life of long ago 
may be seen blended with mod- 
ern civilization. The Santa Fe 
of today is a city of the old 
Southwest, which has survived 
the march of progress to the ex- 
tent that old-time customs and 
traditions have not been forgot- 
ten and buried with the past, but 
are revived, and the memory of 
the old days kept green by a 
people who are proud of the his- 


toric past. 
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AMERICA 
American Ships 


ave Supreme ~ 


NVESTIGATE American ships 

to South America! For business 
men they lead the way to the great 
southern continent with record speed 
—less than 12 days to Rio de Janeiro! 
To pleasure seekers they offer sea 
going luxury that doubles the lure of 
a South American trip! 


Hudson River by Daylight 


Hours of delightful relaxation on broad, breeze-swept 
decks, while giant headlands and rolling green hills slip 
past you in an ever-varying panorama. 

The Ideal Route to and from Vacation Lands 
Convenient conrections between New York and the 
Catskills, Berkshires, Adirondacks, Niagara Falls, Sara- 
toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain and all points in 
Canada. 


WV 


Palatial Day Line Steamers 
“Washington Irving,”’ “Hendrick Huds-n,”’ 
“Robert Fulton,” “Albany,” “De Witt Clinton,” 
and “Alexander Hamilton’”’ (under constru tion) 
World’s Most Luxurious River Craft 
Season to October 21. Daily and Sunday. Rail tickets accepted 
New York to Albany, Albany to New York. Delightful One-Day 
Outings. 


If you are a prospective traveler 
send the information blank below for 
complete descriptions of the fleet: 


Write for illustrated literature 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street ‘Pier New York City American Legion .- sols J uly 7 
Pan America . sails July 21 
Western World . sails Aus. 4 


Southern Cross. sails Aug. 18, 
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There will be a sailing every second 


London’s Famous Family Hotel Saturday thereafter. 


HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 


The favored stopping place of 
experienced travelers who 
recognize perfect comfort and 
convenience, choice food and 
attentive service. Beautiful 
location close to Theatres and 
West End Shopping Center. 
Under the same management 
as HOTEL RUSSELL, Lon- 
don. 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on application to National 
Travel Club, 7 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


Send the information blank 
now. There is no obligation 


O00 000 


Fourteen Last 


Sixtieth Street An Exclusive Residential Hotel 


Affording the Dignity and Ele- 
gance of a Private Residence. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Club 
and Fifth Avenue entrance to 
Central Park, with easy access 
to Clubs, Theatres and Shop- 
ping Centres. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
TO U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Information Desk., M B 217 Washington, D. C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Government Booklet 
giving trayel facts. I am considering a trip to South America 
to Europe [_], to The Orient 


My Name 


ANU 


PA ar eSS ate ean near : 


For reservations address local tourist or ticket agency or 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


Special Low Rates During Summer 
Months : 


Cable Address “Eabab” 
Eager & Babcock, New York City 
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“ Bridges That Span the 
Thames 
(Continued from page 18) 


Nevertheless the present Lon- 
don Bridge, though relatively 
modern (it was finished in 
1831), is well worth a visit. It 
is at London Bridge that the fact 
first becomes plainly apparent 
that London is essentially a sea- 
port. Above London Bridge 
there is no river traffic other 
than that of tugs, barges and 
small vessels whose masts and 
funnels are not too tall to go un- 
der the arches. But immediately 
below the bridge we find ocean- 
going steamships: here, to be 
sure, we may first imagine that 
we smell the sea—which, how- 
ever, is in truth some sixty miles 
distant. London Bridge pro- 
verbially divides the Thames 
into “above” and ‘ “below.” 
Down stream is the Port of Lon- 
don, that part of it lying adja- | 
cent to London Bridge and the 
immense Tower Bridge being 


<3 HOTEL VENDOME 
known as The Pool. E Gommonwealth Hve.. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


A PLACE OF QUIET CHARM 
and admirable location, main- 
taining the highest standards 


ae 


By 
Appointment 


Makes you 


Sunburn-Proof 
Just one application of NOBURN be- | 
(| fore exposure and you are sunburn- 
| proof. Still you can get a good tan. 
NOBURN is nct a healing lotion but 
, an absolute preventive against sun- 
burns NOBURN gives great relief 
{ while fishing, canceing or on the beach. 
It’s a liquid—easily put on; quickly 
(| washed off. You can’t tell you have | 

iton. Send $1 for bottle containing season’s 


4) supply. Your money back if you are not | 
¥, immensely pleased with NOBURN. 


: STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 
E In Business 90 Years 
|| 811 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 7 
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Distinctive Tailoring 


For MEN, WOMEN and BOYS © 


LOUNGE 
SUITS 


In authoritative 
London Styles 
adapted to Ameri- 
ean fashions. 

The finest quality of 
British materials in 
exclusive designs 
and shades. 
Faultless cut, fit 
and workmanship. 
Moderate prices. 


Hi 


From London Bridge we ob- 
tain a fine view not only of busy 
shipping, but also of London’s 
most modern river span—the 
Tower Bridge—which is fitted 
‘with two bascules, or draw- 
bridges, lifted by hydraulic ma- 
chinery for the passage of steam- 
ers. This structure, resembling 
an enormous gate, is the furthest 
seaward of all the Thames 
bridges (below it the traffic can 
cross the river only in tunnels), 
and its towers completely dwarf 
“The Tower” itself, that curious 
medizeval fortress which stands 
within empty moats on the wharf 
alongside it. But though the 
-Tower Bridge is a favorite sub- 
ject for photographers, because 
of its dramatic appearance, itis ~ 
unimportant architecturally. This 
is the case also with the new 
Southwark Bridge, Blackfriars 
Bridge, and Westminster Bridge: 
the only present claim to atten- 
tion, of the last mentioned, is 
that it commands a fine prospect 
of the Houses of Parliament. 
However, it possesses an_his- 
torical interest due to the fact 


that th t Roman Road, 
Watling! Spree crossed the How lo Select 


of appointments, cuisine and 
service. Delightfully situated 
in the Back Bay District. 
Quickly accessible to Boston’s 
attractions. : 
C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Preps. 
Everett B. Rich, Man’g Dir. 
F. K. Pierce, Assce. Mgr. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet © 
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RIDING BREECHES 


and Thames at this point either by 
“PLUS-FOUR” GOLF ford or ferry. Safe Bonds” 
SUITS One other ancient ferry is . 
a Specialt maitked bythe site OF the ne ee ee 
. . . 3 
y bridge, higher up the river : Lam- tor our Dooklet, “How i soley ate Bonds. " Ietels 
HUNTING beth Bridge, now a footway ive Yield Tanging’ as high a8 7%) Pyith absolute 
and POLO KITS only. as els ca¢ Cee COUPON BRINGS YOUR COPY 
LIVERIES Mister tg the tetiapolic ta dn eee Cee oe 


visitor to the metropolis, in in- with sound investments. ‘This house has been in 

specting all the chief Thames — Maitcoupon for your copy of this interesting book. 

ide i GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 

bridges, from Westminster e to Dept. 1047 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ili 

The Pool—always remembering Pain geavemeney eso 
is 2 eorge - Forman m = 

that architecturally the best 1S 105 Ween Street, Chicago, Ill. bed dt A id 


Branches: : : ; 
Waterloo Bridge and historically —: Genttomon; | lease send me at ones vous has er 
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the most worthy of note is Lon-  yame 
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55, CONDUIT STL LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 2090 
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American Visitors to London are Cordially Invited to Call at Vickery’s—The 
Finest Collection of Novelties in Europe. 
Highest Quality. Moderate Prices. 


SPECIAL VALUE 


A Complete 6-person 
Fumed Oak, Knife, 
Fork and Spcon Can- 
teen. Fitted with 
Al Quality Electro- 
Plated Forks and 
Spoons and _ Finest 


Stainless Steel Table 
and Cheese Knives; 6 
each Table and 
Cheese Knives, 6 each 
Table and _ Dessert 
Forks, 6 each Des- 
sert, Tea and Egg 
Spoons, 4 Table 
Spoons, 1 pair Sugar 
Tongs, 1 pair Meat 
Carvers and Steel. 

Price Complete, only 


Y.C.VICKERY 


Hil a fi 


i 


No. F 1601 177 @ 183 
A Vickery Dark Brown Morocco Dressing Case for a Lady, lined Watered Clee: ST Shes ee to F1- 
Silk and fitted Solid Sterling Silver Toilet Set, etc., as illustrated, only LONDON, ’ He ene 
$125 We leiSmith tot RFT 


go New MONTEREY 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean 
The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 


American Plan Capacity 500 Now Open 
New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


LEAST 5602ST 


THE IDEAL 


RESTAURANT 


MAX A. HAERING prez 
CE.FRANCATELL|treas 
te.PLAZA OI9I-O1I92-0865 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best 
Interesting Social Life. Daily Concerts and Dancing 
NEW SWIMMING POOL ADJOINING FINE OCEAN BATHING 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
New York Office, 8 W. 40th St. Telephore, 8310 Longacre 
; McDonnell & Co—Members New York Stock Exchange 


On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 
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Highest Grade _ 
Tailoring 
\ 


American visitors to 
London. are cor- 
dially invited to 
call at our Tailor- 
ing Establishment 
in the heart of the 
West End and ex- 
amine the large as- 
sortment of Cloths, \ 
representing the 


finest qualities and \\ 
exclusive designs of 


leading British 
manufacturers. 


Style Book and Pat- 
terns sent on appli- 
cation 


351,CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W 
67-69, CHANCERY LANE, ,LLONDON, W.C. 


LONDON 
Curzon St. Mayfair, W. 1. 


One of London’s premier Hotels 
situated in the most exclusive dis- 
trict of Mayfair. The Hotel is old 
established and surrounds you in an 
atmosphere of wholesome refinement 
within a stone’s throw of the most 
fashionable shopping and amuse- 
ment centres. Lifts to all floors and 
private phones throughout the Hotel. 
Special Terms for May, June and July 

Single Room from 12/6 per day. Double from 18/6; 
with Bath 25/- and 30/- per day respectively. Suites 
consisting of Sitting-Room, Double Bedroom and Bath 
from 3 guineas per day. Inclusive terms from 25/- 
each per day including Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner. 
Bed and Breakfast from 15/- each per day. 

Full particulars on application to the Manager. 
Telegrams “Hotel Curzon London.” 


Overseas Bureau ForTravel 


Exclusive private automobile tours in England and on the Continent, 
pondered by educated escorts intimately acquainted with English 
istory. 


Prospectus by request. 


298 Fenimore Street : A BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


= 
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ENGLAND 


Tor uay 


ROSLIN HALL. Popular Statler Private Hotel. 
Sea front. Cuisine a specialty. Garage. 


Hotels selected and recommended by Fj 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB : 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th st., N. Y. 
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SWITZERLAND ) 


ef: 


Lucerne | 
BEAU-RIVAGE. Quai National. Fine Cuisine.) 
Anglo-Americam Patronage. C. Giger, Prop. 


Okehampton, (Devon) 
WHITE HART HOTEL. On borders of Dartmoor. 
Main road to Land's End. Fishing. Garage. 

Grasmere (English Lakes) 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. On Lake. Ideal 
Situation. Wordsworth’s Land. 
London 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. Russel Sq. 7 Hotels 2000 
Rooms. H, and C. Water. Bed and Breakfast, 
$2.00 up. 


SCOTLAND 


Oban 
GREAT WESTERN HOTEL. Leading Hotel in 
West H ighlands of Scotland. Alex. MeGregor, Prop 


FRANCE 

Nice 
HOTEL BRICE. Full South. Every Comfort. 
Garden. Near Sea and Casinos. Special Rates. 

Paris 
HOTEL PALAIS D’ORDSAY. Quai d’Orsay Sta- 
tion. Unique Situation. On Seine. Latest Comfort. 
LOUVRE. Place du Theatre Francais. Central 
location. Handsome Restaurant. 
HOTEL TERMINUS. St Lazare Station. Central 
Situation. Entirely Renovated. 

Vichy 
HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS. 250 Rooms. 
High Class Family Hotel. Facing Park and Casino. 

St. Jean DeLu 


HOTEL DU GOLF. Basses Pyrenees. On the beach 
Splendid view on Pyrenees. All Languages. 


| GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading and most 


up-to-date Hotel. 

Lake of Thun 
HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. Mme. A. Brugger- 
Maillat, Prop. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care, | 
HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR. Every modern comfort. | 
Park. Tennis. Golf. Quiet. 4 min. from Station. || 
‘ Engelberg 
HOTELS CATTANI . 
St. Morit ; 
THE BELVEDERE. High-class. Every window | 
shows a thousand dollar picture. Printed tariff, | 
PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. Socia ’} 
Con for English and Americans. Hans Badrutt, || 
TOD. 


Andermalt 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, |}) 
Proprietor. 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


Basel i 
HOTEL STORCHEN Fnd- HOTEL DE LA! 
CIGOGNE. 


Arosa 
HOTEL AROSA KULM. C{ 


Zermait q 

HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class Hotels. | 
1620M. at the foot of ‘‘Matterhorn & Monte Rosa’ |}) 
SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLEVUE, | 
Best. position, Anglo-American patronage. ! 
Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) ‘a 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 feet. |) 
First class. Most important spa of Switzeerland. | 


GRAND HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE. Ga 
Trelawny Irving. 


Marseilles 
SPLENDIDE HOTEL. 31, Boulevardd’ Athenes . 
Aix Les Bains 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSIOR. Famous 
Open-Air Restaurant. Best Hotels. Unique 
Position. 


Calais 
TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one on 
pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Cuisune. 
Dinard Brittany 
HOTEL PLAGE. View on the Beach. Famous 
duisine. Latest comforts. Moderate Prices. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite Railway station. 
Qarage. Private Baths. H. Schlagenhauff, Mer. 


AMSTEL.HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager. 
Middelbure 


GRAND HOTEL. 


Rotterdam 
HOTEL WEIMAR. All comforts. Finest situatio 
Fine view ofriver. L. Van der Burg, Manager. 


MADEIRA 


BELLA VISTA HOTEL. Best situation in Island. 
Terms moderate. ,Near casino. Pure water. 


SPAIN 


Alhambra-Granada 
HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING. A. Valvarde. 


HOTEL 


MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d St. 


(Subway Express Station at Door) 


NEW.YORK CITY 


Near Riverside Drive 
Central Park, Theatres 


and Shopping Sections 


Single room, running 
water $2.50 


Single room and bath $3 
Double room, bath $5 per day 
Handsome suites of 2, 3 rooms 


Dinner de Luxe $1.35 served 


in Blue Room and Grill 
Exceptional Orchestra 
M. P. MURTHA, Mer. 
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Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its own 
beautiful grounds near the lake. Moderate terms. | 
Finhaut (V alais-Suisse) 

HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain hotel, 
Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 

Furka-Gletsch y 
HOTEL BELVEDERE. Auto Mailcoach service. | 


Gletsch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. | 


Klosters } 

SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000ft. Fishing. | 

tennis, climbing, bathing, mountain scenery. 
Write for Free Booklet. 

Zuoz (Hngadine) 4} 

CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. Physi- } 

cian. Hydrotherapie. Engagdine’s best Skiground 

Skating. i 


SiCiLy 


‘Siracusa st) 
VILLA POLITI. The leading hotel. Splendid 
position. Moderate terms. ‘ 


ITALY 


Milano (via Principe Umberto) 
DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort. Position | 
close station . Pension. Moderate charges. Very 
quiet. 


Rome 
HOTEL HOSSLER. Piazza Trinite dei Monti. || 


HOTEL PENSION ALEXANDRA. 
Via Vitt. Veneto 18. Quart 25. i} 


HOTEL ELYSEE. Via Porta Pinciana. 
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Through the Jungles 
‘of the Malay Pen- 
> insula 

| (Continued from page 30) 


‘rom assistance; the guide’s in- 
bility to carry or drag me the 
emaining distance, across the 
wollen streams and morasses. . . 
| felt no fear of death, but a 
lesperate horror at leaving all 
hat was life. And all this 
yassed in a second, as I stood 
rozen and aghast staring into 
hose murderous eyes. 
| What I did was done mechan- 
eally and without order from 
ay paralyzed brain: thus nature 
iften rescues us from ourselves. 
m my hand I carried a cane 
taff, picked up along the route 
ind employed in an _ absent- 
ninded way. That morning I 
iad leaned upon it heavily, and 
t had split in two, leaving a 
tharp, splinter-like end. I was 
till carrying the upper half. 
Hardly conscious of what I 
was doing, I slowly raised my 
nake-entwined leg as high and 
is gently as I could, keeping it 
igid meanwhile. Grasping the 
taff in the middle I aimed it at 
he cobra’s neck. Then, with all 
ossible force, I jabbed down- 
ward. The sharp cane pierced 
he serpent’s neck just behind 
he hood and gashed my own 
eg. In a spasm of pain, that 
hree feet of death uncoiled; and 
| flung it from me still impaled 
ipon the spit, flung it from me 
nadly, somewhere, anywhere. 
Never waiting to see where it 
anded, I hurried forward as fast 
is my very weak knees would 
‘arry me, to overtake the guide. 
The second day of our march 
vas drawing to a close as we 
ipproached Chumpon and the 
china Sea. Becoming impatient 
it the elusiveness of our goal, I 
urned aside from our path and, 


with what little strength I had_ 


eft, fought my way up a rocky 
ullock, where I climbed a tree 
rom whose branches I could 
‘ommand a view to the east. It 
vas the railroad and the ocean 
hat I sought: had they not been 
risible, I would have lacked the 
‘ourage to move another step 
hat day. But there they were: 
Shumpon just ahead, and the 
‘oast not far beyond. The sight 
nf the undiscovered Pacific, 
ifter his struggles across. the 
yathless Isthmus of Panama, 


ould never have gladdened | 
3alboa’s eyes more than that 


ight of the old, old China Sea 
lelighted mine, after my struggle 
icross the half-submerged Isth- 
nus of Siam; nor could Colum- 
nus have thrilled more at the cry 
vf “land” than I thrilled at my 
ywn cry of ‘‘ocean.” 
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When Elephants are not ‘“a-piling Teak” — 
Passengers of last year’s American Express Cruise in India. 


To the Five Continents and Over the Seven Seas 
The Most Glorious Experience of a Lifetime 


Cruise Around the World 


Under the Experienced Management of the 


American Express Travel Department 


The New Cunard S. S. FRANCONIA 


Specially chartered for the occasion 


Sails from New York, November 15th, 1923. Returning March 27th. 


A journey of infinite delight, never-to-be for- 
gotten. 133 fascinating days. 30,000 wonder 
miles. Companionship of cultivated people. 
Perfection of travel on land and sea assured 
—the result of experienced forethought. 


The FRANCONIA is the newest of the 
Cunard Fleet. Built especially for long 
distance cruising, and just launched, she 
has the most modern accommodations for 
pleasure and comfort. Numerous beautiful 
suites. Most rooms with running water, 
many with private baths. Immense swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, garden lounges, 
cafes, smoking and music rooms. Big clear 
decks for promenade and dancing—a float- 
ing palace of luxurious recreation. Famous 
Cunard Cuisine. 


Carefully planned shore excursions from 
all ports of call included in initial price. 
Specialinland trips optional. Havana, Panama 
Canal, San Francisco, Hilo, Honolulu, Japan 
(13 days — Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, 
Kobe, Kyoto, Nikko, Inland Sea, Miyajima), 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Batavia, Singa- 
pore, Rangoon, Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, 
Port Tewfik, Cairo, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar 
—and home. 


Reservations should be made now. Interest 
in World Cruising has been so stimulated 
by the success of last year’s American Express 
Cruise that an early closing of bookings is 
indicated, 


For full particulars, deck plans, itinerary and prices, mail the coupon below to 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Travel Department 


65 Broadway, New York 


Please send me full information, deck plans and prices of your Cruise 


of the FRANCONIA Around The World. 


Travel 
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“= ENGLAND 


VISIT BEAUTIFUL 


BOURNEMOUTH 


(The Finest British Sea-Side Resort) 
AND STAY AT 


“SOLENT CLIFFS” 


THE PRIVATE HOTEL WITH 
THE PREMIER POSITION ON 
SEA FRONT 


140 Rooms. Inclusive Tariff 15/-Up 
NO EXTRAS. NIGHT PORTER 
Apply Brodie Carpenter 


CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
tris MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BAL- 
TIC (White Star Line), 23,884 tons. 65 day’s 
cruise. 18 days in Egypt and Palestine, Spain, 
Athens, Rome, etc. $600 up, including Hotels, 
Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder ‘‘Laconia’’ 20,000 tons, over a fascin- 
ating itinerary. Including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 10 days 
in Japan, China, Manila, Java, Singapore, 
Burmah, option 18 days in India, Egypt, 
Riviera, with stop-over privileges in Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1,000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, times bias.,n.y. 


Late Summer and Fall Tours 


Sailing August 11 to Cathedral 
France and Spain 


connecting with 
Eastbound Round the World Tour 


Also, Westbound Round the World 
Tour from San Francisco 


Japan, China, India, Egypt 


For details, write 


Bureau of University Travel 
9 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 
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TELL 
YOU 


LET 
THE 


NDEXGGRAP 


SYSTEM 


Who buys, when they buy, what 
they buy, how much they buy 


The INDEXOGRAPH stencil does all this because it 

embodies a complete indexing system and in con- 

junction with the INDEXOGRAPH machine, it 
meets all possible addressing requirements. 


& Rapid Addressing 
Machine Co. 


32-A West 23rd Street 
New York 


ANTIQUE JEWELLERY! 


HARVEY & GORE 


(late of Vigo Street) 
32, SAVILE ROW, 


LONDON 
W. I. 


Gane yor cntereited tn Gt ( fewollery? 
AS 50, TAY, we show: Wyo CMk 
Dirriualled Ccblection? 


Jewellery of Many Centuries and All Nationalities! 


200 pairs of old 
Earrings in paste 
and precious stones 


500 old Rings of un- 
common design and 
rare workmanship 


Old English and Spanish Paste. 
Old English Seed Pearl Work. 


But it really would be best to come and see for yourself! 


The Animal Victims 
of Fashion 


The annual report of the 
Museum of Natural History, re- 
cently published, emphasizes the 


-fact that the animals of the ver- 


tebrate kingdom are facing ex- 
tinction as a result of man’s de- 
sire for their furs, hides, and 
even bones, which are used for 
fertilizer. Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, President of 
the Museum, says: “The rea- 
son that certain of our expedi- 
tions are being pressed so hard 
at the present time—especially in 
Australia and Southern Asia, 
Mongolia and Polynesia—is that 
the natural life and beauty of the 
world are vanishing with almost 
incredible rapidity, both among 
the native races of men and 
mammals on land and sea. Un- 
less we secure the records of 
these native races now, we shall 


never secure them, because they 


will have vanished completely. 
Unless we secure these mammals 
now, our future exhibition halls 
of Asia, of Australia and of cer- 
tain parts of Africa will be in- 
complete. 


“Nothing in the history of cre- 
ation has paralleled the ravages 
of the fur and hide trade, which, 
with the bone fertilizer trade, 
now threatens the entire verte- 
brate kingdom. The legitimate 
use of furs for protection in 
cold weather has long since 
passed. Furs are now a fashion 
just as feathers were thirty years 
ago. The trade has passed al- 
most entirely into the hands of 
people of Oriental and Asiatic 
origin. Millions of dollars are 
spent annually in advertising. 
Furs are worn in midsummer 
purely for ornament and_ per- 
sonal adornment, or to make a 
display of wealth and luxury. 


“The final cause of the close 
of the Age of Mammals can be 
arrested only through the crea- 
tion of sound sentiment and edu- 
cation of children and of women 
in the same manner in which the 
National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies has arrested the 
destruction of birds. But sucha 
movement will be extremely dif- 
ficult because the fur trade all 
over the world offers opportunity 
for money making with very 
little effort and with no risk of 
life. 


“The fur trade is making ter- 
rible inroads in Australia. In 
Mongolia and China the intro- 
duction of cheap firearms and 
the high price of furs are elim- 
inating mammals, large and 
small, at an alarming rate. In 
India and its bordering states, 
the Faunthorpe Indian Expedi- 
tion is at work none too soon to 
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i 
secure specimens of the last ¢ 
certain types of historic mam 
mals.” ‘= 


The National Trave 
_-Club Bulletin 


( Continued from page 36) — 


and live stock, but a policy ha 
been outlined of holding train 
loads of feeder cattle from east 
ern and northern territory lon 
enough to fatten, and then reloa 
and ship them to the Unio 
stockyards at Los Angeles. Thi 
with the district’s rapidly grow 
ing dairy business, should se 
establish a ready market for’ th 
heavy tonnage of alfalfa ha 
now being produced here. Alfalt 
seed is already being shippe 
in large quantities. Mich 
igan alone bought three-fifths o 
a million pounds of seed fror 
the Pahvant Valley last year, an 
agriculturists of Michigan hav 
since sent experts here to put 
chase supplies on a larger scale 
It is difficult to guess what th 
total annual production fror 
these areas should eventually b 
worth. $23,000,000 looks a littl 
like optimism, although this fg 
ure is one of the estimates. 1 
should be borne in mind, how 
ever, that the variety of loca 
produce is very wide, and tha 
one item alone—sugar beets—i 
considered enough to suppor 
large numbers of settlers, ther 
being an immediate market for 
the beets at the Delta Sugai 
Factory which has a daily ca 
pacity of 900 tons. Altogether 
it seems likely that some of tl 
most sanguine prophecies abou 
the Pahvent Valley’s future wil 
not fall far short of realizati 


Cuzco, the Ancieé 
Capital of the Incas 
(Continued from page 35) ; 


Land” may justly be called “Th 
story of the greatest archzeolog- 
ical discovery of the age;” it is 2 
fascinating narrative of scientific 
achievement, in which there i 
not too much science for the la 
man. 


-, 


